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Wao blesses others in his daily deeds, 
Will find the healing that his spirit needs ; 
For every flower in others’ pathway strewn, 
Confers its fragrant beauty on our own. 


“So you are going to live in the same building 
with Hetty Turnpenny,” said Mrs. Lane to Mrs. 


Fairweather, ‘“ You will find nobody to envy you. 
Jf her temper does not prove too much even for 
your good-nature, it will surprise all who know 
her. We lived there a year, and that is as long 
as anybody ever tried it.” 

“Poor Hetty!” replied Mrs. Fairweather, 
“ She has had much to harden her. Her mother 
died too early for her to remember ; her father was 
very severe with her; and the only lover she ever 


‘ had, borrowed the savings of her years of toil, and 


spent them in dissipation. But Hetty, notwith- 
standing her sharp features, and sharper words, 
certainly has‘a kind heart. In the midst of her 
greatest poverty many were the stockings she knit, 
and the warm waistcoats she made, for the poor 
drunken lover, whom she had teo much good sense 
to marry. Then you know she feeds and clothes 
her brother’s orphan child.” 

“If you call it feeding and clothing,” replied 
Mrs Lane. “The poor child looks cold, and 
pinched, and frightened all the time, as if she 
were chased by the East wind. I used to tell 
Miss Turnpenny she ought to be ashamed of her- 
self, to keep the poor little thing at work all the 
time, without one minute to play. If she doesbut 
look at the cat, as it rans by the window, Aunt 
Hetty gives her a rap over the knuckles. I used 
to tell her she would make the girl just such ano- 
ther sour old crab as herself.” 

Vor. V.—No. 6. 


Lf 


“ That must have been very improving to her dis- 
position,” replied Mrs. Fairweather, with a good- 
humored smile. “ But in justice to poor Aunt 
Hetty, you ought to remember that she had just 
such a cheerless childhood herself. Flowers grow 
where there is sunshine.” 

“T know you think everybody onght to live in 
the sunshine,” rejoined Mrs. Lane ; ‘and it must 
be confessed that you carry it with you wherever 
you go. If Miss Turnpenny has a heart, I dare 
say you will find it out, though I never could, and 
I never heard of any one else that could. All the 
families within hearing of her tongue call her the 
neighbor-in-law.” 

Certainly the prospect was not very encourag- 
ing ; for the house Mrs. Fairweather proposed to 
occupy, was not only under the same roof with 
Miss Turpenny, but the buildings had one com- 
mon yard in the rear, and one common space for 
a garden in front. The very first day she took 
possession of her new habitation, she called on 
the neighbor-in-law. Aunt Hetty had taken the 
precaution to extinguish the fire, lest the new 
neighbor should want hot water, before her own 
wood and coal arrived. Her first salutation was, 
“If you want any cold water, there’s a pump 
across the street; I don’t like to have my house 
slopped all over.” 

“Tam glad yon are so tidy, neighbor T'urnpen- 
ny,” replied Mrs. Fairweather; “It is extremely 
pleasant to have neat neighbors. I will try to 
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what made the sounds. Then she took ont a pile 
of books from one of the baskets of goods, and told 
Peggy she might look at the pictures, til] she called 


keep everything as bright as a new five cent piece, 
for I see that will please you. I came in merely 
to say good morning, and to ask if you could 
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spare little Peggy to run up and down stairs for 
me, while I am getting my furniture in order. I 
will pay her sixpence an hour.” 

Aunt Hetty had begun to purse up her mouth 
for a refusal ; but the promise of sixpence an hour 
relaxed her features at once. Little Peggy sat 
knitting a stocking very diligently, with a rod 
lying on the table beside her. She looked up 
with timid wistfulness, as if the prospect of any 
change was like a release from prison. When she 
heard consent given, a bright color flushed her 
cheeks. She was evidently of an impressible tem- 
perament, for good or evil: “Now mind and 
behave yourself,’ said Aunt Hetty; “and see 
that you keep at work the whole time. If I hear 
one word of complaint, you know what you'll get 
when you come home.” ‘The rose-color subsided 
from Peggy’s pale face, and she answered, “ Yes 
ma’am,” very meekly. 

In the neighbor’s house all went quite otherwise. 
No switch lay on the table, and instead of, “ mind 
how you do that. If you don’t, I’ll punish you,” 
she heard the gentle words, “ There, dear, see 
how carefully you can carry that up stairs. Why, 
what a nice handy little girl you are!” Under 
this enlivening influence, Peggy worked like a bee, 
and soon began to hum much more agreeably than 
abee. Aunt Hetty wasalwaysin the habit of say- 
ing, “ Stop your noise, and mind your work.” But 
the new friend patted her on the head, and said, 
« What a pleasant voice the little girl has. It is 
like the birds in the fields. By and by, you shall 
hear my music-box.” This opened wide the 
windows of the poor little shut-up heart, so that 
the sunshine could stream in, and the birds fly in 
and out, carolling. The happy child tuned up like 
a lark, as she tripped lightly up and down stairs, 
on various household errands, But though she 
took heed to observe all the directions given her, 
her head was all the time filled with conjectures 
what sort of a thing a music-box might be. She 
was a little afraid the kind lady would forget to 
show it to her. She kept at work, however, and 
asked no questions; she only looked very curious- 
ly at everything that resembled a box. At last, 
Mrs. Fairweather said,“ I think your little feet must 
be tired, by this time. We will rest awhile, and 
eat some gingerbread.” The child took the offer- 
ed cake, with a humble little courtesy, and care- 
fully held out her apron to prevent any crumbs from 
falling on the floor.” But suddenly the apron 


dropped, and the crumbs were all strewed about. 


“Ts that a little bird?” she exclaimed eagerly. 
“ Where ishe? Is he in thisroom?” The new 


her. The little girl stepped forward eagerly to 
take them, and then drew back, as if afraid. 
“ What is the matter?” asked Mrs. Fairweather ; 
“Tam very willing to trust you with the books. 
I keep them on purpose to amuse children.” Peg- 
gy looked down with her finger on her lip, and 
answered, in a constrained voice, “ Aunt Turn- 
penny won’t like it if I play.” “ Don’t trouble 
yourself about that. I will make it all right with 
Aunt Hetty,” replied the friendly one. Thus 
assured, she gave herself up to the full enjoyment 
of the picture books ; and when she was summon- 
ed to her work, she obeyed with a cheerful alac- 
rity that would have astonished her stern relative. 
When the labors of the day were concluded, Mrs. 
Fairweather accompanied her home, paid for all 
the hours she had been absent, and warmly praised 
her docility and diligence. “It is lucky for her 
that she behaved so well,” replied Aunt Hetty ; 
“If [had heard any complaint, I should have 
given her a whipping, and sent her to bed without 
her supper.” 

Poor little Peggy went to sleep that night with 
a lighter heart than she had ever felt, since she 
had been an orphan. Her first thought in the 
morning was whether the new neighbor would 
want her service again during the day. Her 
desire that it should be so, soon beeame obvious to 
Aunt Hetty, and excited an undefined jealousy 
and dislike of a person who so easily made herself 
beloved. Without exactly acknowledging to her- 
self what were her own motives, she ordered Peggy 
to gather all the sweepings of the kitchen and 
court into a small pile, and leave it on the frontier 
line of her neighbor’s premises. Peggy ventured 
to ask timidly whether the wind would not blow 
it about, and she received a box on the ear for her 
impertinence. It chanced that Mrs. Fairweather, 
quite unintentionally, heard the words and the 
blow. She gave Aunt Hetty’s anger time enough 
to cool, then stepped out into the court, and after 
arranging divers little matters, she called aloud to 
her domestic, “Sally, how came you to leave this 
pile of dirt here? Didn’t I tell you Miss Turn- 
penny was very neat? Pray make haste and 
sweep it up. I wouldn’t have her see it on any 
account. I told her I would try to keep every- 
thing nice about the premises. She is so particu- 
lar herself, and it is a comfort to have tidy 
neighbors.” The girl, who had been previously 
instructed, smiled as she came out with brush and 
dust-pan, and swept quietly away the pile, that was 
intended as a declaration of frontier war. But 
another source of annoyance presented itself, which 
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friend smiled, and told her that was the music- 2 could not be quite so easily disposed of. Aunt 
box ; and after awhile she opened it and explained ¢ Hetty hada cat, a lean scraggy animal, that look- 
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ed as if she were often kicked and seldom fed ; 
and Mrs. Fairweather had a fat, frisky little dog, 
always ready fora caper. He took a distaste to 
poor poverty-stricken Tab the first time he saw 
her, and no coaxing could induce him to alter his 
opinion. His name was Pink, but he was any- 
thing but a pink of behavior in hie neighborly 
relations. Poor Tab could never set foot out of 
doors without being saluted with a growl, and a 
short sharp bark, that frightened her out of her 
senses, and made her run into the house, with her 
fur allon end. If she even ventured to doze a 
little on her own door step, the enemy was on the 
watch, and the moment her eyes closed, he would 
wake her with a bark and a box on the ear, and 
off he would run. Aunt Hetty vowed she would 
scald him. It was a burning shame, she said, for 
folks to keep dogs to worry their neighbor’s cats. 
Mrs. Fairweather invited Tabby to dine, and 
made much of her, and patiently endeavored 
to teach her dog to eat from the same plate. But 
Pink sturdily resolved he would be scalded first ; 
that he would. He could not have been more 
firm in his opposition, if he and Tab had belonged 
to different sects in Christianity. While his mis- 
tress was patting Tab on the head and reasoning 
the point with him, he would at times manifest a 
degree of indifference, amounting to toleration ; 
but the moment he was left to his own free will, 
he would give the invited guest a hearty cuff with 
his paw, and send her home spitting like a small 
steam engine. Aunt Hetty considered it her own 
peculiar privilege to cuff the poor animal, and it 
was too much for her patience to see Pink under- 
take to assist in making Tab unhappy. On one 
of these occasions, she rushed into her neighbor’s 
apartments, and faced Mrs. Fairweather, with one 
haad resting on her hip, and the forefinger of the 
other making very wrathful gesticulations. “I 


‘tell you what, madam, I wont put up with such 


treatment much longer,” said she ; “ I'll poison 
that dog; you'll see if I don’t ; and I shant wait 
long, either, I can tell you. What you keep such 
an impudent little beast for, I don’t know, without 
you do it on purpose to plague your neighbors.” 

“ Tam really sorry he behaves so,” replied Mrs. 
Fairweather, mildly. “ Poor Tab!” 

“Poor Tab!” screamed Miss Turnpenny ; 
“What do you mean by calling her poor? Do 
you mean to fling it up to me that my cat don’t 
have enough to eat ?” 

“I did not think of such a thing,” replied Mrs. 
Fairweather. “I called her poor Tab, because 
Pink plagues her so that she has no peace of her 
life. I agree with you, neighbor Turnpenny ; it is 
not right to keep a dog that disturbs the neighbor- 
hood. Iam attached to poor little Pink, because 
he belongs to my son, who has gone to sea. I 
was in hopes he would soon leave off quarreling 
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with the cat; but if he wont be neighborly,I will 
send kim out in the country to board. Sally, will 
you bring me one of the pies we baked this morn- 
ing? I should like to have Miss Turnpenny taste 
of them.” 

The crabbed neighbor was helped abundantly, 
and while she was eating the pie, the friendly ma- 
tron edged in many a kind word concerning little 
Peggy, whom she praised as a remarkably capable 
industrions child. 

“T am glad you find her so,” rejoined Aunt 
Hetty: “I should get precious little work out of 
her, if I didn’t keep a switch in sight.” 

“T manage children pretty much as the man 
did the donkey,” replied Mrs. Fairweather. “ Not 
an inch would the poor beast stir, for all his mas- 
ter’s beating and thumping. But a neighbor tied 
some fresh turnips to a stick, and fastened them so 
that they swung directly before the donkey’s nose, 
and off he set on a brisk trot, in hopes of over- 
taking them.” 

Aunt Hetty, without observing how very closely 
the comparison applied to her own management 
of Peggy, said, “ That will do very well for folks 
that have plenty of turnips to spare.” 

“For the matter of that,” answered Mrs. Fair- 
weather, “whips cost something, as well as 
turnips ; and since one makes the donkey stand 
still, and the other makes him trot, it is easy to 
decide which is the most economical. Bat, neigh- 
bor Turnpenny, since you like my pies so well, 
pray take one home with you. I am afraid they 
will mould before we can eat them up.” 

Aunt Hetty had come in for a quarrel, and she 
was astonished to find herself going out with a pie. 
“ Well, Mrs. Fairweather,” said she, “ you are a 
neighbor. I thank you a thousand times.” When 
she reached her own door, she hesiiated for an 
instant, then turned back, pie in hand, to say, 
“ Neighbor Fairweather, you needn’t trouble your- 
self about sending Pink away. It’s natural you 
should like the little creature, seeing he belongs to 
your son. I'll try to keep Tab in doors, and per- 
haps after awhile they will agree better.” 

“ T hope they will,” replied the friendly matron : 
“ We will try them awhile longer, and if they per- 
sist in quarreling, I will send the dog into the 
country.” Pink, who was sleeping in a chair, 
stretched himself and gaped. His kind mistress 
patted him on the head,“ Ah, you foolish little 
beast,” said she, “ what’s the use of plaguing poor 
Tab?” 

“ Well, I do say,” observed Sally, smiling “ you 
are a master woman for stopping a quarrel.” 

“JT learned a good lesson when I was a little 
girl,” rejoined Mrs. Fairweather. “ One frosty 
morning, I was looking out of the window into 
my father’s barn-yard, where stood many cows, 
oxen, and horses, waiting to drink. It was one 
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of those cold snapping mornings, when a slight 
thing irritates both man and beast. The cattle all 
stood very still and meek, till one of the cows at- 
tempted to turn round. In making the attempt, 
she happend to hit her next neighbor ; whereupon, 
the neighbor kicked, and hit another. In five 
minutes, the whole herd were kicking and hooking 
each other, with all fury. My mother laughed, 
and said, ‘See what comes of kicking when 
you're hit. Just so I’ve seen one cross word set a 
whole family by the ears, some frosty morning.’ 
Afterward, if my brothers or myself were a little 
irritable, she would say, ‘ Take care, children, 
Remember how the fight in the barn-yard began. 
Never give a kick for a hit, and you will save 
yourself and others a deal of trouble.’ 

That same afternoon, the sunshiny dame stepped 
into Aunt Hetty’s rooms, where she found Peggy 
sewing, as usual, with the eternal switch on the 
table beside her. ‘‘ I am obliged to go to Harlem, 
on business,” said she: “I feel rather lonely 
without company, and I always like to have a 
child with me. If you will oblige me by letting 
Peggy go, I will pay her fare in the omnibus.” 

“She has her spelling lesson to get before 
night,” replied Aunt Hetty. “I don’t approve of 
young folks going a pleasuring, and neglecting 
their education.” 

“ Neither do I,” rejoined her neighbor ; “ but I 
think there is a great deal of education that is not 
found in books. The fresh air will make Peggy 
grow stout and active. I prophesy that she will 
do great credit to your bringing up.” The sugared 
words, and the remembrance of the sugared pie, 
touched the soft place in Miss Turnpenny’s heart 
and she told the astonished Peggy that she might 
go and put on her best gown and bonnet. The 
poor child began to think that this new neighbor 
was certainly one of the good fairies she read 
about in the picture books. The excursion was 
enjoyed as only a city child can enjoy the country. 
The world seems such a pleasant place, when the 
fetters are off,and Nature folds the young heart 
lovingly on her bosom! A flock of real birds and 
two living butterflies put the little orphan in a 
perfect exstacy. She ran and skipped. One 
could see that she might be graceful, if she were 
only free. She pointed to the fields covered with 
dandelions, and said, “ See, how pretty! It looks 
as if the stars had come down to lie on the grass.” 
Ah, our little stinted Peggy has poetry in her, 
though Aunt Hetty never found it out. Every 
human soul has the germ of some flowers within, 
and they would open, if they could only find sun- 
shine and free air to expand in. 

Mrs. Fairweather was a practical philosopher, 
in her own small way. She observed that Miss 
Turnpenny really liked a pleasant tune; and 
when Winter came, she tried to persuade her that 
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singing would be excellent for Peggy’s lungs, and 
perhaps keep her from going into a consumption. 

“ My nephew, James Fairweather, keeps a 
singing school,” said she; “and he says he will 
teach her gratis. You need not feel under great 
obligation; for her voice will lead the whole 
school, and her ear is so quick, it will be no trouble 
at all to teach her. Perhaps you would go with 
us sometimes, neighbor Turnpenny? It is very 
pleasant to hear the children’s voices.” 

The cordage of Aunt Hetty’s mouth relaxed 
into a smile. She accepted the invitation, and 
was so much pleased, that she went every Sunday 
evening: The simple tunes, and the sweet young 
voices, fell like dew on her dried-up heart, and 
greatly aided the genial influence of her neigh- 
bor’s example. The rod silently disappeared from 
the table. If Peggy was disposed to be idle, it 
was only necessary to say, “ When you have 
finished your work, you may go and ask whether 
Mrs. Fairweather wants any errands done.” 
Bless me, how the fingers flew! Aunt Hetty had 
learned to use turnips instead of the cudgel. 

When Spring came, Mrs. Fairweather busied 
herself with planting roses and vines. Miss Turn- 
penny readily consented that Peggy should help 
her, and even refused to take any pay from such a 
good neighbor. But she maintained her own 
opinion that it was a mere waste of time to culti- 
vate flowers. The cheerful philosopher never dis- 
puted the point ; but she would sometimes say, “ I 
have no room to plant this rose-bush. Neighbor 
Turnpenny, would you be willing to let me set it 
on your side of the yard? It will take very little 
room, and will need no care.” At another time, 
she would say, “ Well, really my ground is too 
full. Here is a root of Lady’s-delight. How 
bright and pert it looks. It seems a pity to throw 
itaway. If you are willing, 1 will let Peggy plant 
it in what she calls her garden. It will grow of 
itself, without any care, and scatter seeds, that 
will come up and blossom in all the chinks of the 
bricks. I love it. It is such a bright good- 
natured little thing.’ Thus by degrees, the 
crabbed maiden found herself surrounded by 
flowers ; and she even declared, of her own ac- 
cord, that they did look pretty. 

One day, when Mrs. Lane called upon Mrs. 
Fairweather, she found the old weed-grown 
yard bright and blooming. Tab, quite fat and 
sleek, was asleep in the sunshine, with her paw 
on Pink’s neck, and little Peggy was singing at 
her work as blithe as a bird. 

“How cheerful you look here,” said Mrs. Lane. 
“ And so you have really taken the house for an- 
other year. Pray, how do you manage to get on 
with the neighbor-in-law ? ” 


( 


“ T find her a very kind, obliging neighbor,” re- | 


plied Mrs. Fairweather. 
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« Well, this is a miracle!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lane. “ Nobody but you would have undertaken 
to thaw out Aunt Hetty’s heart.” 

“ That is probably the reason why it was never 
thawed,” rejoined her friend. “TI always told you 
that not having enough of sunshine was what 
ailed the world. Make people happy, and there 
will not be half the quarreling, or a tenth part 
of the wickedness there is.” 

From this gospel of joy preached and practised, 
nobody derived so much benefit as little Peggy. 
Her nature, which was fast growing crooked and 
knotty, under the malign influence of constraint 
and fear, straightened up, budded and blossomed, 
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in the 
ness. 

Her affections and faculties were kept in such 
pleasant exercise, that constant lightness of heart 
made her almost handsome. The young music- 
teacher thought her more than almost handsome, 
for her affectionate soul shone more beamingly on 
him than on others ; and love makes all things 
beautiful. 

When the orphan removed to her pleasant little 
cottage, on her wedding-day, she threw her arms 
round the blessed missionary of sunshine, and 
said, “ Ah, thou dear good Aunt, it is thou who 
hast made my life Fairweather.” 


genial atmosphere of cheerful kind- 





TO MY HARP. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Harp of untutored song! Should scorn be thine 
Since other lyres far loftier music make ? 

I yet will love thee—for thou oft hast been 

A solace unto me, when round me blew 

Life's angry storms and hope's young star was dim! 
Yes—over the fierce billows of the deep 

With thee a self-made exile have I sought 

And found a resting-place among the free. 


When the rich Summer with her fragrant flowers 
Came (o the earth, and the sweet singing birds 
From the high tops of the aspiring pine 
Hast made soft melody—then I have drunk 

" Delicious joy with thee, my comforter ; 
And [ have pluck’d and woven a wild wreath 
Of way-side blossoms to adorn thy strings 
And twine amid thy wires, some of them pale, 
Perchance, and scentless, but att dear to me! 
Hill-side and valley I have searched and found 
Many neglected offerings, so I reached 
Boldly my hand and seized their tender buds. 


Nature--thou art my chosen—thou my nurse ! 
Than mother more, for by thy kindly care 
Have I attained the little I possees— 

And I do love thy solitude where high 
Whisper the arching branches of the trees, 
And at my feet, stealing from seedy lair, 
Creeps out the tiny stream, like silver-thread 


Enwove with moss and sprinkled o’er with flowers. 
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Even as Ising the gentle humming-bird 
Fiutters around my brow and winds its horn. 
Sport on thou lovely spirit of the air, 

For thou dost seem ethereal. 


I could deem 
Thou wert a visitant from better worlds. 
How rich the rain-bow hues that dye thy wings— 
Thou wonder of the feathered choristers ! 
But chiefly night to me is beautiful— 
When all is hushed, and overhead the sky 
Stretches its mighty canopy of blue— 
Where countless points of light bestud the space 
Like diamonds scattered from angelic hands— 
Perchance gacu of those minute points—a worRLpD! 
Gigantic thought! A world—a mighty orb— 
Teeming with life, perhaps with human wo! 
Nay—never can such lovely, smiling ones, 
As yonder stars, possess a human pang! 
So sweet they look, [ hope they know not sin. 
Bright moon !—that rising, shorn of every cloud, 
Dost cast thy silver mantle over all-— 
Fair Luna, loveliest in the trains of night, 
Accept the humble laud my harp would give ; 
But oh, my wild lute, sing His praise who made 
His wondrous love proclaim His lasting truath— 
His boundless power ; join with fair nature's voice 
In solemn hymn, and bid the breezes rise 
With incense mingled, from her altars high ; 
All praise, all honor to our common Sire, 
Giver of Life—first—last—and without end! 
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IDA’S FAREWELL. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED NOVEL. 


BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


“We part forever!” Silent be our parting ; 
Let not a word its sacred grief profane !— 


Heart pressed to heart—with not a tear upstarting, 
An age of anguish in that moment's pain ! 


*Tis just and right. It is our “ crown of sorrow ;”” 
Bravely we'll meet it as hecomes our love— 

A love so strong, so pure, it well may borrow 
Bright wings to waft it to the joy above. 


We part forever !—o’er my soul in sadness, 
No more the music of thy voice shall glide 
Low with deep feeling—till a passionate gladness 
Thrilled to each tone and in wild tears replied. 


No more thy light caressing touch shall calm me, 
With its dear magic on my lifted brow ; 

No more thy pen of fire shall pour to me, 
The poet-passion of thy fervent vow ! 


We part forever! Proud shal! be the story 
Of hearts that hid affection fund as ours— 
The joy that veiled the universe in glory 


Fades with thy presence from her skies and flowers. 


The soul that answered, like the sun-touched lyre, 
To thy dear smile—to every tone of thine, 

Henceforth is hushed, with all its faith—its fire, 
Till thou awaken it in realms divine ! 


We part forever! Ah! this world’s forever— 
What is its fleetness unto hearts so strong ? 


Here in our wordless agony we sever ; 


There we shall meet where love will be no wrong. 


“In Paradise!” Dost thou e’er dream as i, love, 
Of that sweet life when all the truth—the grace— 

All the soft melodies, in our souls that sigh, love, 
Shall make the light and beauty of the place ? 
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We meet forever! Tenderly lamenting 
The wild, dear weakness of our earthly day, 
Beneath the passionate tears of that repenting, 
What luminous flowers shall spring to bless our way ! 


And for all tuneful tones our love revealing, 
Some bird or rill shall wake in sweet reply ; 
And every sigh of pity or of feeling 
Shall call a cloud of rose-light from the sky. 


To thy rare, gorgeous fantasies responding, 
Rich palaces, ’mid wondrous scenes shal! rise ; 
To thy proud harp’s impassioned tones resounding, 
The minstre]-wind shal! play its wild replies. 


Visions of unimagined grace and splendor, 
Forever changing round thy rapturous way, 

Now beauteous sculpture bathed in moonlight tender, 
Now radiant paintings to thy wish shal! play. 


But I will speak a fair bower into being. 
With tender, timid, wistful words and low, 
And tune my soul—until, with Heaven agreeing, 
It chords with music to which blossoms grow. 


And they—the flowers, and I will pray together, [prayer, 
While thou, for “ Love’s sweet sake,” shall join the 
Till all sweet influences of balmy weather 
And lovely scenery make us good and fair. 


And ever to our purer aspirations, 
A lovelier light and bloom the flowers shall take ; 
With rarer grace shall glow our soul’s creations, 
With mellower music every echo wake. 


“ We meet in Paradise!’’ Tohallowed duty, 
Here with a loyal, a heroic heart, 
Bind we our lives—that so divinest beauty 
May bless that Heaven, where nought our souls can part. 
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LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A DREAMER. 


NO. 


Vi. ° 


BY H. T. 


TUCKERMAN. 


“Come, come, my lord, untie your folded thoughts, 
And let them dangle like a bride's loose hair.— Duchess of Malfy. 


Ir isnow midnight. All is quiet at last. They 
—the broken-hearted, have retired. God comfort 
them! In theadjoining room, helies dead. The 
white drapery betrays the now rigid outlines of 
that beautiful form. I am now the sole occupant 
of the room which has often echoed with his silve- 
ry laugh—the now desolate scene of so many 
happy hours, of which he seemed the pure and con- 
secrated genius. His little story-book is yet open 
on the table. The dove which I so loved to see 
nestling in his golden hair, broods with a low, 
melancholy note from her resting-place in the folds 
of the window-curtain. The river swelled by the 
Autumnal rains, sounds hoarsely as it rushes by, 
amid the gloomy stillness. All is arranged for the 
quiet of the household. Early this morning, a 
slip of paper was brought me, on which were has- 
tily written these words:—‘“ Come soon, if you 
would see our dear alive.” I recognized the 
Colonel’s hand, and flew hither. Everything was 
in confusion. The handsome face of the peasant- 
nurse was bathed intears. Dr. ‘s benevolent 
features wore a most anxious expression. Colonel 
H—— was beside himself with grief. Little 
Carlo was in the last stage of a brain-fever. At 
the head of his couch, motionless and pale as a 
-statue, sat the lady Harriet. The child spoke 
wildly, but in a strain of melting earnestness. 
Snatches of his mother’s songs, phrases of endear- 
ment, the names of his friends, a thousand affect- 
ing thoughts broke from his parched lips. Hour 
after hour, we alternated between hope and fear ; 
and it seemed an age while I waited the result in 
an adjoining room. Just as the vesper-bells were 
ringing and the crimson sunset played upon the 
walls, the door opened and the Colonel led his wife 
through the apartment to the opposite cham!:er. I 
never saw on living face such an expression of ex- 
alted despair. I took her hand and remained si- 
lent. “Carlo is an angel” she murmured, and 
passed on. In an hour I was called to her side. 
There was a supernatural calmness in her air. 
Not a sigh or tear gave evidence of emotion. 
They had bound a white handkerchief upon her 
brow, over which her neglected tresses fell. Her 
eyes were upraised and fixed. As she sat thus 
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supported by pillows, the pity that agitated me 
was hushed in awe. I knew that her religious 
sentiments were akin to those of the disciples of 
Swedenborg ; if it was communion with the dead 
that gave the sublime elevation to her aspect in 
that bitter hour, her faith must have been indeed a 
blessed reality. The father’s sorrow found a more 
healthful vent. Ihave conversed long with him 
and succeeded in inducing a more acquiescent 
state. B——, the celebrated sculptor, came this 
evening at my request. Under his supervision, 
casts of the face and limbs have been taken, from 
which a statue willbe executed. The benign and 
gifted artist, paused abruptly on entering the room, 
and exclaimed, “ Come bella!” With tears, he 
bade me remark that the hands had stiffened into 
lines of beauty. How mature the face is grown! 
It is as if death conducted the child at once to 
manhood, and stamped life’s essentia] revelations, 
ina moment, upon the soul. My sympathies are 
all enlisted. Love and Death! Are ye so akin? 
Do ye not interpret one another? Carlo was the 
sunbeam of this dwelling and his departure is with- 
ering. Yet when I think from how much his 
sensitive nature is forever rescued, I cannot but 
rejoice. He has known only a mother’s love, 
which is indeed real and divine ; and from its holy 
atmosphere he has passed to Heaven. Felice lui! 
* * * * * + * * 

How well Tasso describes a lover! Brama 
assai, spera poco,e nulla chiede. The most agree- 
able men are those whose talents have free play, 
because their hopes are subdued. Carlyle says, 
that life begins with renunciation. In how many 
respects this is true! P is the favorite of the 
sex. Why? Because he has long since renounc- 
ed all faith in them. In early youth he gave up 
his sou] to dreams of love. He believed, he trust- 
ed, he fondly adored and he was betrayed! Too 
noble to be a misanthrope, of too genial sympa- 
thies to turn scornfully from life, he relinquished as 
a cherished vision the most glorious of life’s pro- 
mises. His chivalry no disappointment can blight, 
his appreciation of the beautiful is part of his na- 
ture. Accordingly, he is ever ready to counsel, to 


cheer, to amuse, to befriend, to fulfill all gentle and 
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manly offices, and in the words of the apostle, “ To 
help those women.” He enjoys their society as 
he does a new play, only a more human interest 
invests it. He contemplates a lovely eye as he 
does a star, with a like wondering pleasure, and a 
like absence of any feeling of appropriation. He 
looks with delight upon rich, flowing tresses, but it 
is with the same vague enjoyment that he watches 
a fountain in the moonlight. He would as soon 
think of plunging into the one, as suffering the 
other to entrap in its flexible web, the heart that 
beats calmly inhis bosom. He loves to see smiles 
play upon the face of beauty, and equally is it his 
pastime to behold lights and shadows alternate on 
a forest walk. Thus the present never confuses 
him with “thoughts too deep for tears.” Qui- 
etly he can look on the drama of life ; pleasantly 
can he discourse of passing things, or speculate in 
fancy’s realm. He has inexhaustible kindness for 
women. He holds in reverence his mother’s me- 
mory. He is amost excellent gentleman, scholar, 
companion, friend—all but lover. 
. * . * * 7 + Y 


For several hours this morning, we clambered 
about the rocky crags of a deserted quarry. The 
atmosphere was very clear, the sky without a 
cloud; an impressive stillness brooded over the 
scene. Leaving our horses at the convent below, 
we followed a venerable Franciscan up the wind- 
ing stairs which are cut in the face of the cliff. I 
do not remember a more picturesque view on so 
narrow a scale. Huge excavations have laid open 
the masses of stone ; here is a high niche, there a 
short gallery ; on one side beetles a precipice of 
solid granite, and at alittle distance a lofty, per- 
pendicular wall bounds the sight. Over these irre- 
gular heaps of alternate stone and rubbish, spreads 
a luxuriant vegetation, reminding the spectator of 
the ruins of Central America. Fig-trees waved 
above our heads. The fragrance of the orange 
and thyme embalmed the air. Vines mantled the 
scattered fragments with a rich drapery, and every 
breeze showered almond blossoms in our path. 
Through a tressel-work of ivy, we caught glimpses 
of deep caverns. Amid the interstices and at the 
base of the quarry, innumerable flowering shrubs 
exhibited their gay colors. Our guide occasionally 
paused to bid us observe the marks of tools which, 
in many instances, were singulerly fresh. We 
could not but people in imagination, the lonely scene , 
with a toilsome multitude. Forms like the,cele- 
brated statue called the Knife-grinder, seemed to 
crouch in stern endurance beneath some minion of 
tyranny; while the clink of hammers, the cries of 
authority and pain, and the monotonous clank of 
labor mingled in sad concert. As we looked upon 
the vivid green and the gnarled roots that in the 
lapse of years had gathered over the rocks, I could 
almost fancy that Nature thus strove to hide, with 
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her beautiful robes, the memorials of human wretch- 
edness. Yet it was not easy to reconcile the quiet 
beauty of the present, with the dark records of the 
past. The softness and calm of the day breathed 
only of tranquillity and peace. A benevolent cour- 
tesy was visible in every glance and movement of 
the old friar. When we had reached the lowest 
plain, and looked through the jagged opening to 
the blue sky, and around upon the mosses and 
lichens, he led us beneath a gloomy archway, and 
lighted a taper. In a deep tone and eloquent lan- 
guage, he then narrated the particulars of a duel 
which occurred several years before. The parties 
were attached to the American navy, and being 
officers of secondary rank, had, with difficulty, es- 
caped the watchful eyes of their comrades, and 
stole away from the ship, then anchored in the vi- 
cinity, to effect their purpose. The youngest, a 
man of rare accomplishments, fell. The old monk 
held the light against the wall, and with the sleeve 
of his coarse robe, wiped the mould froma marble 
tablet, on which was recorded his name and age. 
was greatly impressed 'with this roman- 
tic spot. We gathered some rich specimens for 
her herbal. How delightful it is to minister to 
such simple tastes! A flower actually gives her 
more pleasure than a splendid piece of furniture, 
or a rare jewel affords the majority of her sex. 
Then her trust is so beautiful. I think it is in 
Wallenstein, that ina moment of ill-humor, the 
hero scornfully describes women as the “ un- 
reasoning sex.” Is not this, after all, their pecu- 
liar grace? It is enough that men are obliged to 
dissect, weigh and reflect? This everlasting pro- 
cess of analysis—to consider forever—how weari- 
some! What a “bundle of prejudices” does it 
make of us! The very want of sustained thought, 
the very rapidity of perception, the vagueness and 
versatility of a woman’s mind is refreshing to him 
whose daily life calls for steady and sometimes 
profound thought. Contact with minds more deli- 
cate and lightsome, cheers like the air of mountains. 
I feel, as I wander with , as if under hal- 
lowed guidance. I abandon myself with child- 
like trust to Nature. The restless, investigating 
spirit of Reason, dies away and in its place springs 
up a faith in good, a meek, confiding, grateful 
mood. I rejoice that something of her capacity 
to adapt self to the exigencies of the moment, to 
derive pleasure from seeming trifles and to give 
free play to fancy, is imparted tome. Thus do we 
often “ fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the 
golden age.” Yet levity is far from both. Our 
converse is often thoughtful. The truth is, what 
is most serious in human nature is akin to what is 
most buoyant. Look at the hero of Austerlitz, the 
Emperor of France, the august exile of St. Helena, 
pinching the ears of fair ladies, or entering with 
zest into the romp of a child. Rich, not peculiar 
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endowments are desirable. The same Hamlet 
that speculated profoundly whether “to be or not 
to be,” seems to have been a delectable fellow at 
college, and was as apt when quizzing old Polo- 
nious, or practising with the sword, or when pour- 
ing forth his soul in lofty self-communion. One of 
——’s rare characteristics is her universality. She 
has broad sympathies, yet they are quite apart from 
her love. She is sincere both when she bounds 
along the green sward and when she kneels at her 
devotions. Blithely as an innocent child rings 
her laugh in an hour of merriment, and earnestly 
asa spirit, communes she with the deep things of 
life, at the twilight-hour. Genius ought not to be 
restricted to mental gifts. There isa genius of 
character, a divine blending of the attributes of 
the soul, which is as sweet a marvel as genius. 
That “the elements were so mixed in him” was 
the great praise of Brutus. The German phrase, 
many-sided, is very applicable to some women, 
and when principle forms the basis of such charac- 
ters, they are, indeed, Creation’s master-pieces. 
* * 6 inci * . * * 

Gleamings of superstition visit, I believe, all 
sensitive minds. Nor are they incompatible with 
sense. It is folly to encourage or yield to them, 
but utterly to disavow such visitations betrays a 
lamentable absence of ideality. When indulging 
such a vein in regard to women, D. was de- 
claring this morning, that a certain spirit or genius 
of the sex held a peculiar relation to every man of 
sentiment. He grew up amid the cold proprieties 
and formalized rationality of New-England. In 
the country he was sometimes beguiled by a spe- 
cimen of the almost spiritual beauty (too often the 
indication of premature death,) which so generally 
awakens the interest of fore gners; the clear, light 
eye, transparent skin, lips of vivid red, and rich 
brown tresses—the Saxon loveliness made etherial 





' and fairy-like by a colder clime, and a less hearty 


regime. But from boyhood, he was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the influence of manner, and the fre- 
quent reserve and calm self-possession of these de- 
licate creatures, rendered him in a certain degree, 
insensible to their charms. He was fascinated in 
their presence, but when alone, the image memory 
presented was too often like those which Art has 
consecrated. Seldom came back upon him a 
moving tone, an act of graceful tenderness, a look 
of earnest feeling, and the spell was thus easily 
dissolved. At length he fell in with a fashionable 
girl, in whose veins there was a tropical element. 
She had slight pretensions to beauty, but there was 
a glow, a frankness, an abandon, in her manner and 
a bright freedom in her thoughts, that came upon 
his soul like sunbeams. In contrast with manners 
that had so long repulsed his sympathies, this art- 
less and enthusiastic bearing refreshed and bewil- 
dered him. Circumstances at the time, made love 
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seem madness, and except as a dream which gave 
no coloring to their intcrcourse, it was never suf- 
fered to mar a perfectly unimpassioned confidence. 
But the intimacy was a revelation. Henceforth he 
looked only to the descendants of Southern fami- 
lies, to the “ dark eye in woman ”—the raven tress, 
the unconstrained vivacity or ardent fancy, the 
fresh, spirited, warm-hearted brunette, for inspira- 
tion. This pre-possession was confirmed abroad. 
By no other class of women was the “electric 
chain,” so often struck. A romantic interest 
has more than once been aroused by such attrac- 
tions, which it has required all his resolution to 
subdue. He has been conscious of a theory that 
these daughters of the South—for they are scatter- 
ed over the world by the vicissitudes of birth—stir 
as no other of their sex can, the fountains of poe- 
try. It is not merely that such characteristics are 
linked with association of Italy and Spain, but in 
their very nature, an idea is conveyed of some- 
thing deeper, wilder, richer. He associates with 
blondes, the idea of English"households and domes- 
tic happiness. With brunettes, he cannot but min- 
gle a feeling of destiny. Expression in all its 
changefulness, its thrilling language, its wondrous 
fascination often sleeps in such faces, like light- 
ning in the cloud. What fearful joy to watch its 
fitful play, its gleams of tenderness, its magnificent 
disdain, its winsome sparkle, its bright inquiry, its 
“infinite variety!” Of such a one even in death it 
was said— 
“ She looks like sleep | 
As she wou!d catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace.” 

It is in dwelling on such countenances that we 

seem to recognize 


* That soul of wild feeling, that needs but the test, 
To leap like a falchion, bright glowing and true, 
To the hand that its worth and its temper best knew.”’ 


Something of this partiality is doubtless ascriba- 
ble to his Northern extraction. We are said to 
love our contraries, and the admiration with which 
the Italians gaze on auburn locks and blue eyes 
confirms the notion. 

I was reminded of these ideas which D has 
frequently expressed to me by a letter just received 
from him on the eve of his departure for -India, 
announcing the rupture of his engagement with 
the beautiful L I cannot help quoting a 
part, it so eloquent: 

“Tam calmatlast. This blank leaf must serve 
me as a confessional. Alas! that tono mortal ear 
but thine, can I freely unburthen my soul ! 


“ There are sorrows 
Where, of necessity, the soul must be 
Its own support.” 


Alas, that as yet, I am not tranquil enough for 
prayer! How imagination besots us! Is life in- 
deed “a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing?” She does not, cannot, 
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with all her fancifulness, dream of what revolu- 
tions of thought and feeling she has been the cause. 
If my name is associated in her mind with a sin- 
gle idea of a personal character, it is simply as 
one of a hundred temporary captives—nothing 
more. 


“ wis be these these juggling friends no more believed, 
r with us in a double sense, 
Tint the word of promise to the;ear, 
it to the hope.” 


can pane ees write. What 4 
fool and “ peasant slave am I1”—thus to substitute 
dreaming for action, speculation for experiment ! 
It is my fate. Can it be that my views of love 
transcend possibility ? I will not believe it. There 
can be no course more truthful, more accordant 
with our better nature, with the holiness of love 
itself{—than that a man should content himself with 
a frank and free and kindly unveiling of his na- 
ture to the view of her he loves. If there be any 
real affinity, mutual recognition must ensue. Gifts, 
flatteries, formal attentions, offers, engagements, 
marriages—ye are but hollow mockeries in com- 
parison with love ; ye were far from the thoughts 
of a devoted sal. Society at last, indeed, de- 
mands that such considerations be entertained ; 
but when they are thrust forward into the sanctu- 
ary of new-born sentiment, love is profaned. It is 
true I have professed little. I trembled to drag 
from their holy depths the pearls of my soul. I 
only strove to be true, patient, genial and waited 
for a sign—a glimmering of dawn. I am satisfied 
she knew that my interest was genuine. Had the 
relation between our spirits existed, as I fondly im- 
agined, such a consciousness would have sufficed. 
But—no! I am again the dupe of an ardent fancy, 
a restless heart. It wasa figment of the brain. I 
must banish it. Yet,how desolate grows my soul 
in parting forever with so blest an illusion. For- 
ever? Oh, God! inscrutable are thy ways—deprive 
me not utterly of faith ; let me not be wholly self- 
distrustful: grant me still to feel that these baffled 
hopes are solemn pledges of eternal recompense! 
Surely if human life is so guarded by thy provi- 
dence, human love in its most earnest purity, is 
not abandoned to chance. 


| 
| 


* * * * * x * * 


What enigmasare we to each other! “ How se!f- 
possessed and happy you were to-night!” said 
A——, as we left the party. “I never heard you 
talk so well before. Your faculties seemed under 
rare command, and there was a subdued enthusiasm 
in all you said that I quite‘envied—it was so manly, 
attractive and calm.” And all this time I was en- 
during such a war between head and heart, incli- 
nation and self-respect, feeling and duty! I never 
saw hersoradiant. I never more clearly discern- 
ed her faults, and at the same time I never felt 
such pleading tenderness quiver in my veins. Her 
indifference made her almost sublime in my eyes. 
That one could be the object and the cause of such 
emofion and yet be so tranquil, seemed supernatu- 
ral. I spoke in careless tones. I bore myself like 
a friendly acquaintance, for prying eyes were upon 
me. Cold inquisition would fain have noted 
some external sign. I could not bear it. I nerv- 
ed myself to the task, and even A was de- 
ceived. And she—Oh,I cannot, will not blame 
her. We are unjust to brilliant women. Their 
social instincts, amiability and a not unworthy 
ambition to please, make them habitually, unde- 
signedly, agreeable. They often appear to co- 
quette, when unconsciously acting a natural part. 
I am convinced simplicity itself is often mistaken 
by the worldly-wise for art. She has only as yet, 
an intellectual perception of the deep things of the 
soul. Is it a delusion of mine, that there is a vast, 
undeveloped and priceless mine of sentiment in her 
bosom? Does not my spirit incline to her’s as the 
divining rod bows over the buried treasure? Is 
it mere fancy that makes me tremble for her des- 
tiny and recognize elements of profound interest 
sleeping under the guise of child-like grace and 
winsome brilliancy ? Could I bend over her slum- 
bers, and breathe a blessing into her soul—could I 
implant a single principle of truth or beauty in her 
character—could I minister to her fortune or her 
peace, methinks I should learn to be content. But 
thus to have felt, thus to feel—to leave her as I 
found her, to regard itall as a chimera, a mockery, 
—how bitter!” 








A SUMMER THOUGHT. 


Ox! come with me, sweet lady, 
Come to my “ bonnie boat ;”” 


We'll skim o’er ape te § water, 
And Lege | we will float 
The perfume laden aa 
From yonder fair 


Across the bright Icke ph playing, 
But dimple! its sunny smile. 


I'll lead thee where the lily , 
Fair as thy brow, fair mai 

[’'ll show thee where the wild rose blooms, 
And the sweet fern scents the shade. 
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I'll show thee many a ~ grove, 
And many a leafy n 

Where the ioae bird ming Econ his song of -s. 
With the sound of the laughing brook 


A bower where the noonday brightness 
Is cooled with the morning dew, 
With scarce a glimpse of sky beyond 
Or a sunbeam struggling through. 
Where, when moonlight falleth, 
Dazzling heaven's starry eyes, 
It but thy presence wanteth, 
To be a paradise. 








———— 
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THE BANUSHED WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


BY S. P. JENEINS. 


“A woman's whole life is a history of the affections, The heart is her world; it is there her ambition strives for empire 
itis there her avarice seeks for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sympathies on adventure ; she embarks her whole soul in 
the traffic of affection; and if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless—for it is a bankruptcy of the heart.”—Irvine. 


Nay—chide me not, first, last, and only loved, 
If from the sadness of my lonely lot, 


My woman’s heart shrinks, shuddering and dismayed ; 


Chide not, the tear of anguish wild—the flood 
That struggles to burst forth, of bitter woe. 

Is there not cause? Be answered by despair! 
Thou, whom on bended knees, before my God, 
I vowed to love and reverence—hast not thou, 

Forgetting all thy promises of faith, 

Bidden me, “ hence—depart ?” 


My husband, still 





The heart which thou hast broken—bleeding, cr 
Outraged, and trampled on—is constant yet, 
Nor the wide waste of ocean can divide, 

The loving and the loved. The heart rebels 
Against thy mandate. As a wounded bird 
Flies to its nest, it seeks its distant home,— 
’Tis with thee and my children. When the morn 
Wakes me to sorrow, their sweet voices cheer; 
And when I kneel, and utter my complaints 
Before the God who pities them that mourn, 
My blessed babes seem with me once again, 
Pressed to my bosom, and their guileless eyes, 
Fixed wonderingly on mine, which haply seem, 
Not loving as of old, but strangely sad. 

I fee) their twining arms around my neck ; 
Their little hands are playing with my hair ; 


And their soft breath, like Summer’s gentlest wind, 


Fans the hot fever of my burning brow. 
Dearest—mistaken one—not by a word, 

Would I reproach thee. Oh ! forgive me then, 
If sometimes my forsaken heart should feel 
That it was cruel to our children, thus 

To sever those who loved with tenderness 

So holy and so deep. Yet by the hope 

That in another vorld the mother’s right 


Will be restored, I charge thee—by the hour, 


The solemn hour, when we shal] meet again, 
251 
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And secret motives and the inmost thoughts 
Shall be revealed—remember—at thy hands 
I shall require my children. See that thou, 
Who hast deprived them of a mother’s care, 


Pray for—watch o’er—and guard them. Do not dare 


To delegate the task. Tis thine alone, 
And at the bar of the Almighty Judge 
So wilt thou be acquitted or condemned, 
As thou shalt have fulfilled it. 


As for me, 
Cast forth—alone, without one heart whereon 
My own might lean—one word of sympathy— 
One look of love—I must endure my fate, 
As woman can endure, with outward mien 


Of calm serenity ;—upon the cheek, 


Though somewhat pale perchance, no trace of tears, 


While the heart weeps its life-drops. 


My sole thoughts 
Of my lost hopes—my spirit stil] shall watch, 
Like an untiring sentinel, who stands 
Silent amid the darkness, vigilant-- 
Headless of storms, which rage around his head ; 
O’er thee and o’er our children. Nor the wrong 
That I have suffered, nor the pathless sea 
Which severs us, nor time’s oblivious wing— 
Though I should wear away upon the earth, 
Longing for death, a century of pain— 
Can from the tablet of my steadfast soul 
One line obliterate, of the truth, and faith 
And holy love, recorded there for thee. 


Farewell! Farewell! on this side of the grave 
We shall not meet again. But we shall meet, 
And when thou know’st how undeserved the fate 
My love gave power to thee to wreak upon me, 
My wrongs will be requited—but too late. 
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THE THREE PICTURES. 


I saw a picture—light and shade 
Were so completely blended, 

The eye could not distinguish where 
The one began or ended-- 

Save where the vices left a blot, 

Or virtues brightened some lone spot. 


It was a picture of the past, 
From early days of gladness, 

The interwoven light and shade, 
Was mingled joy and sadness— 
My chequer’d life, I there could see, 
Portrayed and sketched by Memory. 


It faded and another came, 
Of more transparent brightness, 
The rainbow’s gorgeous coloring, 
Floated with airy lightness. 
The glorious forms and scenes around, 
Upspringing from enchanted ground— 
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The ocean and the ocean isles— 
Dim woods and hoary mountains— 


Far-wandering streams and prairies wide— 


Grottos and gushing fountains— 
And bright conceptions rich and rare, 
Imagination pictured there. 


It melted and another came, 
While grouping and arranging 

The magic forms——the scenes appeared 
Continually changing, 

Yet ever luring, new and bright, 

And ever promising delight. 


That picture many a care beguiles ; 
The changes bright and endless, 

Are all-absorbing to the mind, 
When weary-worn and friendless. 


*T was drawn by Hope, and proved to be 


The brightest picture of the three. 
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Don’r you love the Spring-time, Lizzie ? 
Don’t you love the merry Spring? 

W hen flowers are opening in the woods, 
And birds are on the wing? 

When the merry breezes come to fan us, 
And sunshine lights the air ? 

And the trees look over in the stream, 
To seek their branches fair ? 


Don’t you love the Spring-time, Lizzie ? 
Of all the year the best, 

*T is dearest to the poor—to them 
It brings no sad unrest. 
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DOWT YOU LOVE THE SPRING TIME, LIZZIE 
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For warmth and light are free to all, 
And wide the grain fields lie, 

Looking for sunshine aud for rain, 
From out the open sky. 


Don’t you love the Spring-time, Lizzie 1 
It seems as though a hymn 
Went up into the bending sky, 
From out the woodlands dim. 
Or from thy little heart as thoughts 
Of joy and thankful love, 
Be lifted from this happy earth, 
To the kind Heaven above. 
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BY MISS CATHARINE M. 


SEDGWICE. 


In the year 1273, and on as bright a day as eve 
shone, even on that bright land of Italy, two 
females issued from the bronze gate of the 
palace Lambertazzi at Bologna. The one 
by her stature, her elastic step, rich dress, und 
close veiling, inspired the ideas of youth, beauty 
and rank. The other stood revealed, a sturdy 
serving-woman, who vigilantly watched and cared 
for the lady she attended, As they threaded their 
way, through one of the narrow passes which char- 
acterized those old fortress-like cities, to the grand 
square, the elder woman stretched her arm behind 
the younger asa sort of rampart to defend her 
from even the accidental touch of a passer-by. 

Suddenly they heard the tramping of horses 
behind them, and the elder exclaimed, “ Quick, my 
lady ! turn the corner ; these precious gallants of our 
city, will think no more of trampling us under their 
horses’ hoofs, than if we were the grass made to 
be trodden on! There, now we are safe, for they 
cannot reach us here,” she added, following the 
young lady who sprang on the elevated pedesta\ 
of across. “ Hear how they come, but whether 
our people or old Orlando's, who can tell?” At 
this moment, out poured from the narrow street, 
sone fifty horsemen—horses and men so disguised 
by paint, caparison, dress and masks, that it would 
have seemed impossible for those who knew them 
best to recognize them, 

lt was market-day in Bologna, and the square, 
though it was early morning, was already filled 
with peasantry. The crowd receded to the right 
and the left, but as the horsemen did not halt nor 
scarcely check the speed of their horces, it seemed 
inevitable that life would be sacrificed. 

“ Holy Virgin ! save the poor wretches ! ” cried the 
young lady, ina voice whose sweet tone was to her 
attendants like that of a lute to a brazen instrument, 

To exclude the frightful peril from her sight, she 
put her hands before her eyes, just in time to save 
herself the torture of seeing a poor woman, who was 
walking forward with her back to the cavaliers, 
knocked down by one of them and ridden over by 
three others, whose horses, though they instinctive- 
ly recoiled from the body, seemed to tread the life 
out of it. Loud exclamations burst out on every 
side. A cry of “shame! shame!” “ Every bone 
in her body is broken!” “See the blood from 
her head!’’ “She is dead!” “ She is dead! ” 
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One of thecavaliers made a motion as if turning 
his horse’s head, but an urgent order from the 
leader of the troop checked this single movement 
of humanity, and turning out of the square into 
another narrow and devious passage, they rode 
unheeding on through the gates of the city in pur- 
suit of some lawless adventure. 

“ Kneel not here, my dear lady Imelda,” said 
her attendant ; “ rise up and let us hasten to church 
and pray to Madonna for the soul so, without 
ruth, sent out of this world.” 

“ Yes, yes, dear Nilla, but first,’ she added, 
taking her purse from her pocket and giving it to 
her, “ go in among these people, take this money 
and see what can be done for her body or soul. 
Oh, Nilla—Frederico was their leader. It is 
but half an hour ago that he came to me te tie 
that blood red band around his arm. I told him it 
was an evil omen. 

“Was it Frederico? Then save thy money, for 
it will empty the coffers of the Lambertazzi to 
pay for the sins thy brothers are heaping on their 
wild heads. Alas! that the young should think 
life so long and judgment so far ! ” 

“ Nay, L tell thee go, Nilla, and offer aid!” 
said the young lady, with the air of one not to be 
disobeyed, even by a privileged nurse. “ Money 
may buy bread and cataplasms, but it will no, 
eflace sin.” If it would, she thought as Nille left 
her side, it were well thas our nobles are rich ; 
the treasure of the Lambertazzi would then indeed 
be precious. Oh, Frederico! my brother! God 
stay thy violent hand, 

After a few moments Nilla returned with the 
purse. 

“There is no use,” she said, “in showing 
it there—she is not dead. She bids them carry 
her into Santa Maria, and lay her before the 
altarof Madonna. ‘There where she has prayed 
all her life—there will she die.” 

“ We will follow her, Nilla.”’ 

“ Nay, my dear lady Imelda, we cannot. The 
altar is in the Giéréméi chapel, and I gathered 
from words dropped, that this woman’s family 
are their followers,” 

“Be it so. We have nought to do with their 
hates, Nilla ; ours is a better part.’ 

“ But if your father or your brothers hear you 
have been in that chapel, my lady ?” 
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«| care not—they pursue bloody work. We are 
vowed to our lady of mercy ; follow me.” 

The train bearing the body of the dying woman 
preceded them into the church of Santa Maria, 
and turning into the Giéréméi chapel they laid 
her on the floor before a richly decorated altar of 
the Virgin. A hundred wax lights were burning 
before it; a crucifix of silver and precious gems 
stood on it, surrounded by lamps, images and vases 
of the same precious metal. Over them hung a 
holy family fresh from the hands of Grotto, and 
below stood a sculptured sarcophagus contain- 
ing a saint’s ashes; all bespoke the riches and 
devotion of the Giéréméi. Beside the altar was a 
sitting figure of Madonna herself, with the infant 
Jesus in her arms, both sparkling with jewels and 
surrounded with votive offerings. To the pious 
catholic the image of Madonna symbolizes all 
suffering, sympathy and love. From her sancti- 
fied heart radiates the whole circle of human 
affections, She is far enough above humanity for 
homage, and near enough for fellow-feeling and 
aid. 

The priest officiating at the altar, continued his 
service without heeding the many feet that came 
clattering over the marble floor. Even the boy 
who waived the censer, gave not a swing the less 
for the spectacle of a violent death. 

Imelda had thrown back her veil, and discovered 
a face resembling (if the traditionary portrait may 
be believed) the immortal Cenci of Guido. There 

was the same potency of purpose with the undim- 
med freshness of youth—the same ripeness for 
Heaven, with the intense susceptibility to human 
suffering. The erowd gave place to her, as if 
an angel were passing among them, and still 
closely attended by Nilla, she knelt beside the 
bleeding woman, and taking her veil off to staunch 
the wound, “Can nothing be done for you?” she 
asked. 

The woman painfully strained open her falling 
eyelids, and a faint color returned to her ghastly 
cheek. 

«No, no,” she answered, “I want nothing. 
Madonna has heard me—she smiles on me,” and 
she turned her eye lovingly to the compassionate 
face over the altar. ‘“ Day andnight, lady, I have 
prayed that my weary life might end. grat is joy 
to me, but wo to those by whom it cometh. 

Imelda shuddered. 

« Perhaps,” she said, “ you leave those behind 
you who can be served by such as are willing and 
able to serve them. Gold shau not be spared.” 

“Gold! Oh! you cannot bring the dead to life 
if you fill their graves with gold—but stay, stay,” 
she added, and she clenched Imelda’s arm so that 
the blood trickled down to herermined glove ; “1 
had two sons dearer to me than my life was even 
then when they made every minute of it glad ; 
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they were stabbed by the young Lambertazzi in 
cold blood while they kept faithful ward and watch 
for old lord Boniface. Oh, they were good sons 
to me, but they were daring, hot blooded youths. 
Buy masses for their souls, lady—not for mine— 
not for mine. Madonna will take care of mine— 
it matters not for me.” Her voice sank away. 
“Pray for them, dear lady,” she added, in a 
whisper, “ the prayers of saints are heard. Oh, 
bid the priest hasten to me!” 

Imelda beckoned eagerly to the priest who 
had just finished the morning mass. He came, 
knelt on the other side, and performed the 
office for the dying. It was a rough sight for 
Imelda, that old woman struggling between life 
and death, her muscles stiffening and tremors and 
convulsions affecting her whole frame ; but she 
did not shrink from it. She looked like an angel 
come to attend the parting spirit. Tresses of her 
bright hair disengaged by the removal of her veil 
had fallen over her cheek and neck on one side. 
Her cheek was deeply colored by her emotion, and 
her blue eye glowed as she raised it with every 
amen ejaculated to the priest's prayer. 

“Is that angel or mortal!” said a young 
man, who had just risen from a brief prayer in a 
retired part of the chapel. 

“ Mortal, I trow, my lord,” replied the person 
addressed. ‘It is warm blood that colors that 
cheek, and that look of pity and sorrow is the 
common privilege of our humanity.” 

“ Whence comes she, Giovanni? Surely we 
know all the beauties of Bologna, and I have seen 
those of Florence and Pisa, but never has my eye 
lighted on such a vision as this.” 

“Is it not, my lord, the pearl we have heard of, 
shut up in old Lambertazzi’s oyster shell ?” 

“ No, no, it cannot be.” 

“Cannot! Your wish would say must not, my 
lord. But though kept like a nun in her cell, I 
have heard rumors of the young lady Imelda’s 
rare loveliness. Such a gem will sparkle through 
the crevices in the walls. They do say that her 
crafty father is plotting to match her with royalty’, 

“ But, Giovanni, this cannot be the lady Imelda. 
The Lambertazzi are dark men.” 

“Nature has such freaks, my lord; the lily 
grows beside the night-shade.” 

“ My lord Boniface,” said an old man, advancing 
eagerly from the group, “‘ Why stand ye here, and 
poor Alexa dying? the mother of the boys who lost 
their lives for you at your palace gate.” 

“Old Alexa! God forgive me!” ‘The thought 
that he had vowed to watch over and protect this 
most unfortunante. woman, pierced his heart as he 
sprang toward her. She did not see him; her 
ears received no sound ; a thick film was alti. 
ing over hereyes. She turned gaspingly toward 
Imelda and, nature rallying for a last effort, she 
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pressed to her lips a small crucifix and giving it 
to Imelda, said, “Seek out my good young 
lord Boniface ; give him this sign of love and mer- 
cy—tell him to forgive the Lambertazzi. No re- 
venge—no revenge for me!” 

« I will—God so help me as I will.” 

The agony passed from the dying woman’s face. 


—_—_~- 
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“ She is dead,” exclaimed Nilla,“ come away,my 
lady, quickly. I see the followers of the Giéréméi > 


gathering. You are unveiled in their chapel!” 
Imelda drew up her mantle close over her head 
and face and disappeared. 





Bologna had long been harrassed by the rival 
factions of the Lambertazzi and the Giéréméi, its 
two most noble families. The Lambertazzi were 
at the head of the Ghibelines, their rivals com- 
manded the Guelphs. Political, religious and 
domestic elements inflamed their feud. The spirit 
of democracy which then pervaded the Italian 
states governed Bologna. The nobles were still 
permitted to live within the same walls and sit in 
the same councils with the citizens, but they were 
subordinate to them and kept in check by them. 
The state was free, the factions still were governed 
by their respective chiefs. Gregory X. had just 
died, and the unhappy consequence of the removal 
of a pontiff, whose vigor and sanctity had bridled 
the hates and restrained the hostile tendencies of 
the times, was soon obvious in new demonstrations 
of enmity between states and factions. 

From this kindling of the fevered elements, 
«ame bright gold. 

“In the height of the convulsions of its civil 
wars,” says the historian of the Italian republics, 
“Florence renewed architecture, sculpture and 
painting. It then produced the greatest poet Italy 
can yet boast; it restored philosophy to honor ; it 
gave an impulse to science which spread through 
all the free states of Italy, and made the age 
of taste and the fine arts succeed to barbar- 
ism !” 

Whether these were the legitimate effects of con- 
tention may be questioned. Co-existence is some- 
times mistaken for cause, and it is very difficult 
for human wisdom to solve the mysteries of human 
development. We know that after the thunder- 
bolt the most delicate flowers unfold, but is it not 
the simultaneous shower, and not the dissolving 
and destructive power, that brings them forth? 

But these speculations are not for our narrow 
space. We know, from tradition, that the arts of 
the 14th century had touched the soul of Boniface 
Giéréméi to better issues than hatred and war ; 
that though always ready for a gallant defence, he 
was never forward to provoke a quarrel nor first to 
draw the sword. It is said he brought more 
painting within his father’s walls than battle tro- 
phies, and preferred the society of artists and learn- 
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ed men to the companionship of those whose 
exploits filled the mouths of the vulgar. 





“ Dear Nilla,” said Imelda, “do not persuade 
me from my duty. I will do what [ promised.” 

“ Yes, but can’t you see, my lady, that if you do 
it by my hand, it is the same as if your own dainty 
hand carried this crucifix to my lord Boniface } 
I will swear to you to do your bidding—to give 
this token it into the hand of the young lord ; and 
to speak every word you shall tell me—not a sylla- 
ble, not a letter more nor less.” 

“ But you are not me, Nilla.” 

“ No, my dear young lady, and the mischief is 
that the young lord knows the difference too well 
already. I shall never forget to my dying day 
how he looked at you while you were kneeling by 
old Alexa. He had better have been looking at her. 
Strange you did not see him, my lady.” 

“ Nilla! distrust not my word and obey me. 
Ask him to meet me in the upper cloister of San 
Georgio to-morrow morning when I come from 
confession after matins.” 

Nilla well knew that her mistress’ gentleness 
was fortified by the characteristic energy of the 
Lambertazzi, and she obeyed; muttering to her- 
self retrospective, the vainest of all, wishes. Oh 
if old Alexa had but died in the street, or her 
young lady had but said her prayers athome! And 
where should she be if her lords, Frederico and 
Alberti, should know she had gone between their 
deadly enemy and their sister. They would think 
no more of poking cold steel into her than if she 
werea cat! Poor Nilla! it was a fatal embassy. 

The next morning lord Boniface outwatched 
the stars, in the cloisters of San Georgio. Every 
minute seemed an hour and yet never were min- 
utes so precious, for they were freighted with the 
most golden expectations of his life. He was to 
see again that face which seemed to him to vivify 
and make real the ideal beauty of art. He was to 
hear that voice which was the very concentration of 
music. He was tocommunicate, were it but for one 
brief moment, with a soul indicated by such sym- 
bols. He was startled by every flutter of the breeze 
—his heart sank with every receding sound. The 
place of rendezvous was far retired within the intri- 
cate windings of San Georgio, and the day, which 
was poring its full light on all Bologna, was still dim 
and shadowy in her cloisters, 

At length a door, communicating with the in- 
terior ut the church, opened and a form issued from 
it so wrapped in a full gray mantle that nothing 
but its stature and graceful movement could be 
perceived, But these were quite enough to assure 
Boniface that the lady Imelda was coming toward 
him, The agitation he could scarcely restrain 
contrasted with the assured step of the young lady 
who felt nothing but that she was performing a 
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simple act of duty. She was conscious of a new 
interest in it when she was near enough to per- 
ceive for the first time the noble figure and soul- 
lit countenance of the hereditary enemy of her 
house. 

‘* Thanks, my lord,” she said “for granting a 
request that | was compelled to make by a promise 
to a dying woman.” 

“ Thanks from you, lady Imelda! Heaven has 
my devoutest thanks that I am permitted this un- 
hoped for meeting !” 

‘* Nothing short of a sacred promise,” resumed 
Imelda, with a cold dignity that was meant to 
qualify the rapturous tone in which she was ad- 
dressed, “ would justify me in breaking through the 
observances of my sex and venturing to solicit a 
meeting with my hereditary enemy.” 

« Enemy, lady Imelda! Love may come against 
our free will—enmity cannot.” 

“That sacred promise,” continued Imelda, as 
if not hearing Boniface’s last words, “ was given 
to Alexa, a client of your house. You, doubtless, 
have heard the tragic circumstances of her death.” 

“ They could not be long unknown to me, lady, 
where there are so many who live by feeding the 
feud between the Lambertazzi and my father’s 
house.” 

“Tt is to avert the evil effect of these facts 
reaching you that 1 am here. Alexa’s last act” 
she added, showing him the crucifix, “ was to send 
you this symbol of our Lord and master’s submis- 
sion to wrong and forgiveness of injuries, and by 
this token she prayed you to forgive—not to revenge 
her death, We may not turn a deaf ear to 
the words of the dying; they stand on the thres- 
hold of the other world. Give good heed, I pray 
you.” 

“In aught else, lady, Alexa’s dying wish—your 
faintest word, should be law to me, but—” 

* But you fear the reproach of your faction—or 
perhaps the scornful taunt of my brothers. These 
are vulgar fears, my lord. There isanobler fear ; 
fear above fear—a fear worthy of God’s crea- 
tures—a fear of violating his law. This takes the 
sting and reproach from every other fear.” 

“ Aye, lady, this is true; but truth fitter for 
these cloisters than the world we live in. He who 
should adopt it must exchange his good sword for 
the monk’s cowl.” 

“Do you then reject this blessed sign?” said 
Imelda, once more extending to him Alexa’s 
crucifix. 

“Nay, nay, sweet lady,” he replied, pressing 
his lips to it, and bringing them so nearly in con- 
tact with Imelda’s beautiful hand, that the spiritu- 
ality of his devotion was somewhat questionable. 
“T do not reject—I would fain accept it; bu. in 
doing so I should pledge myself to possible dis- 
honor and disgrace. The death of Alexa shall 
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pass as accidental till I am taunted with my for- 
bearance, and then I must—” 

“ Must, like other men—must come down to the 
level of their standard. Farewell, my lord. My 
errand is done.” 

“One moment! Listen to me, lady Imelda. 
Command me in aught I can do. I will go to the 
fartherest verge of the world to serve you.” 

“And yet for my prayer you will not do the 
duty that lies at your door.” 

She turned to leave him ; he followed her through 
the cloister. He entreated her to give him the 
crucifix on his promise to consecrate it to Madon- 
na, and pray to her to enable him without joss of 
honor to obey Alexa’s last injunction. 

What we have briefly summed up, Boniface 
contrived to dilate and involve, and Imelda found 
herself yielding, perhaps too willingly, to these 
little arts of delay, when she rejoined Niila at the 
church door. 

“ Thanks to our lady!” she whispered ; “ You 
are come at last! Did you see him?” 

“ He was there before me.” 

“So indeed he should be. Were you seen? 
Through all those long dark passages did no one 
see you? It were not well that you were seen 
alone there. Were you met? Are you struck deaf 
and dumb, my lady? Did you meet no one, I 
say?” 

“‘ No—yes—no—I think not.” 

“The good Lord make me patient! You don’t 
hear a word I say. I have been a good hour on 
my knees praying to St. Ursula, and all the blessed 
saints that watch over young virgins, that no hu- 
man eye, save that of lord Boniface, might fall 
on you ; and, for aught you care, you may have met 
half Bologna. Call up your wits, dear my lady, 
and tell me what has happened in the last hour ?” 

“ Hour, Nilla! Itseems to me you may count 
on your fingers the minutes since we parted.” 

“ Humph !” ejaculated Nilla, as she thought that 
time had a different measure for an old woman 
waiting, and a young one talking with him of all 
Bologna’s youth most renowned for all manly 
graces. “ Be it hours or minutes, my lady,” she 
added, “I care not which, but only if you were 
observed 7” 

“ Only, I think, by father Jerome, whom I met 
as I returned from the cloister.” 

“Father Jerome! Our lady forbid! All the 
gray mantles in Bologna would not hide you from 
father Jerome. He sees through stone walls. If 
he should have seen lord Boniface !” 

Old Nilla was right. Father Jerome was, of 
all men, to be dreaded and shunned by Imelda. 
Born with strong passions and condemned by his 
priestly profession to a passionless life, he used the 
fuel which should have burned to ashes in the fur- 
nace of his holy order, to feed the fiery natures of 
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the brothers Lambertazzi, and plied all his crafti- 
ness to stimulate their reckless pursuit of personal 
exaltation. It was their object to extinguish the 
only family that questioned their supremacy in 
Bologna. They were fitted for the stripes of bar- 
baric times, natural “ enemies of God, of pity and 
mercy.” Their rival was gifted with the qualities 
that belonged to the developments of civilized 
life. He was the friend of poets and philosophers, 
and the worshipper of art which had sprung forth 
in all her freshness and beauty from the conflicts of 
free Italy, like Venus from the tumultuous waves. 

Imelda’s instinctive sympathy with him was 
most natural, perhaps inevitable. Her delicate na- 
ture had shrunk from the clang of her brothers’ 
armor and the clamor of their voices, She had 
devoted herself in the retirement of her own 
apartments to the study of science and poetry 
under the guidance of her father confessor, 
Silvio—a learned and holy man. Lord Boniface, 
already her ardent lover, had appeared to her as 
Ferdinand did to Miranda— 

- irit— 

A thing divine—for sathing natural 

She ever saw so noble ;” 
and it was most certain that they had but met and 
parted when they felt that “ both were in either’s 
power.” Love ripens fast in the land of the 
orange and myrtle, and love in all lands is mira- 
culously quick in device. The lovers contrived 
to meet going to confession or returning from 
mass. Few of these blissful meetings escaped the 
snaky eye of father Jerome. Did malice and 
envy stimulate his senses to preternatural acute- 
ness? It seemed so when he overheard a 
whispered appointment they made to meet at a 
masked-ball. He communicated this appoint- 
ment to the brothers. 

“Tt is a safe opportunity,” he said. 

“We can make our opportunity when we are 
ready to execute our vengeance,” replied the 
younger brother, Alberti. 

“ Yes, and expose yourself to expulsion from 
the city. Remember, my son, that the nobles no 
longer rule Bologna. The scum has risen to the 
top—the citizen above the noble.” 

“Curse them! yes,” muttered Frederico. 

“ Remember, too, that your sister’s lover is a 
favorite with our masters. He studies the courses 
of the stars with their sons and lavishes his gold 
on works destined to their common use and em- 
ployment.” 

“ He earns their favor, then, methinks,” said 
Alberti. 

“ Yes, my son, their favor is no gratuity.” 

“He shall pay another debt in another kind— 
at short reckoning,” growled Frederico. 

“ He who would steal! your sister is a felon and 
deserves to pay this reckoning,” insinuated the 
priest, “ but take heed, my son, if two to one you 
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assault this gallant the blow will recoil on your- 
selves.” 

“ We need not two; my steel is sure, as you 
know, father,” said Alberti, glancing significantly 
at the priest. “I will follow him from the palace 
Ansiani. A felon merits a stab in the back.” 

« But, Frederico, what does he merit who thus 
stabs?”’ asked Alberti. 

“ My son,” interposed the priest, “the means 
are sanctified by the end. The executioner does 
God’s will when he takes the felon’s life.” 

“Let Frederico then be the executioner—an 
open field and a fair fight forme. Til not med- 
dle with this dark work,” and thus making his 
honest protest, Alberti left the priest and his less 
scrupulous brother to contrive their plan of assas- 
sination. 

Father Jerome looked after Alberti with a 
drawing up of the brow and a drawing down of 
the mouth, expressive of contempt, and then said 
to Frederico, “ I distinctly heard your sister’s” . . 
he hesitated and added, “ lover,” with an accent to 
indicate that a more offensive word pressed on his 
lips, “ say that he had a friend among the followers 
of the Ansiani, who would introduce him by a 
secret entrance which communicated with a pas- 
sage from the court of the Eastern balcony ; he 
could thus enter the halls without a passport, and, 
once there, mingle unsuspected with the guests. 
You, forewarned that he is there, will easily iden- 
tify him. His stature and grace are not common 
among our gallants of Bologna. While he is dally- 
ing with your sister you may glide into that pas- 
sage and the slightest brush you can give him 
will be enough if—as I think you meant when you 
said your steel was ‘sure ’—you have it well an- 
nvinted with the Saracen’s oil.” 

«“ T have—all the posts of Heaven cannot save 
him from my extreme unction.” 

“To night, then, as the bell of San Georgio 
tolls ten. But, my son, sport not, even in word, 
with the holy offices of the church.” 

“ No, father,” replied Frederico, with a loud 
laugh, that proved he had at least the merit of not 
flattering the priest by hypocrisy, ‘“‘not while I 
have you to teach me reverence.” 

Father Jerome had not yet quite reached the 
meridian of life. Under his priest’s cowl were 
hidden. the worst passions of man. Before the 
vesper hour he had a private and long interview 
with Imelda. He told her plainly that her love 
was discovered, and that mortal danger threaten- 
ed her lover; and then he darkly hinted at a 
means of escape. His hints she did not under- 
stand, for his foul thoughts passed over her pure 
mind like breath over the highest polished glass, 
leaving no stain, and when he came te state more 
plainly on what conditions he would save her 


lover’s life—she recoiled as if a venomous snake 
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lay across her path. Her face, which had paled a 
moment before at thought of her lover’s peril, grew 
red with angry blood. Father Jerome quailed 
under her glance. She was silent till she could 
speak calmly. 

“ Go, priest,” she then said, “ all life is in God’s 
hands—the most precious as the most worthless. 
My honor is in mine own trust. Leave my pres- 
ence.” 

Nilla found her mistress an hour after in an 
ague of terror. “Oh, why have you staid, 
Nilla?” she said. ‘“ Did you find him? What 
said he?” 

“ Why, firstly, I did not find him; a pretty 
chase my old legs have had of it over half 
Bologna.” 

“ Oh, Nilla, do not spend your breath talking of 
yourself.” 

* Lord’s love! I have little breath to do any 
thing for myself.” 

“ What said he, Nilla!” 

“ Why, first, he said nothing.” 

‘ Nothing !” 

* No, in truth. What should he say, till he had 
read your letter? But dear, my lady, why so red, 
and so white, and shaking as if you had a tertian 
ague on you?” 

“Think not of me, Nilla? Say in a word is 
my lord coming ?” 

“ Yes—in one word, he is coming?” 

“Oh, then, Nilla, you must back to him; his 
life is threatened ; he must not come to-night.” 

“Then, my sweet lady, he must escape the 
danger through some other mode than my croak- 
ing. He mounted his horse as I left him and bade 
me tell you he should ride till the time of 
meeting.” 

“We are lost,” cried Imelda, wringing her 
hands. “ There is no help for us. They know 
he meets me to-night. The Ansiani are his 
enemies—he will have no friends near him, and 
my brothers—my cruel brothers! That bad 
priest Jerome, Nilla! ” 

“Set against him the good priest Silvio, my 
lady. The children of light should be a match 
for the children of darkness.” 

“You are right, Nilla. Call father Silvio to 
me. If help be possible, truly he will find it.” 

Silvio came, and listened pitifully to Imelda’s 
relation of her interview with Jerome. “God 
alone can help us, my child,” he said; “ we know 
not how nor where the snare is spread, but He 
who delivereth the bird from the fowler can sure- 
ly help if he seeth fit.” 

“ And is this all, father, that your wisdom can 

to me?” 

“ For the present exigency, all, my poor child ; 
but should you escape to-night, I will no longer 
oppose your lover’s prayer. Come to my cell at 
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dawn to-morrow. I will perform the holy sacra- 
ment of marriage for you, and at the first auspi- 
cious momert you may escape and take refuge in 
Florence or Pisa. It is not fitting you should 
longer dwell where the demons of hate—and 
worse than hate, beset you.” 

“ Is this your counsel, dear father Silvio?” ex- 
claimed Imelda, while for a moment the sun 
seemed to breek through the clouds and shine on 
her head, so radiant was she with hope. ‘I'he 
light passed off as she falteringly exclaimed, 
“ But there is an abyss of danger, of despair to be 
overleaped before we reach this happiness. Go, 
dear, holy father, spend these fearful hours 
in prayer and vigil and penance for us. Here, 
take my purse; give all to the wretched, and 
here,” she added, stripping the brilliants from her 
fingers, “ do what good you can with these ; all [ 
ask in place of them is my wedding ring.” 

“*God’s love is not bought with a price, dear 
daughter.” 

“ Oh, I know, I know—these jewels are but the 
earnest of what | will be and do if His protection 
be over us this night. Your blessing, dear father, 
and depart. I must dress and be first at the pal- 
ace. They will not dare to touch him in my 
presence.” 

Alas! poor Imelda knew not what bad men 
dare do! 

While Imelda was kneeling before Madonna to 
fortify herself by prayer for the trials of the even- 
ing, Nilla was preparing for her toilet. ‘ There, 
my lady,” she said, as Imelda came from her 
oratory,“ there is your green robe embroidered with 
gold flowers, and buttoned from top to bottom with 
such diamonds as no family can boast in Bologna, 
save the Lambertazzi. You shake your head! 
Well, here is the azure silk knotted with the purest 
orient pearls. No,again? ‘The silks are fresh 
from the richest looms in Florence. No married 
dame or maiden in Bologna has the like of them.” 

“It matters not, Nilla. Give me a dress all of 
white—fitting for a bride or for the dead.” 

“:My dear lady!” 

‘‘ Obey me, Nilla. Give me, too, my pearl collar, 
bracelets and head-gear.” 

Nilla obeyed in silence and trembling, for she 
had had bad dreams the night before and her 
lady’s words seemed their interpretation. When 
Imelda was arrayed and surveyed herself in her 
Venetian glass, a blush of conscious beauty over- 
spread her pale cheek. The lustre of her white 
satin harmonized with the soft tints of her Italian 
complexion, and the dead white of the pearls 
wreathed on her dark hair gave a look of life to 
the almost colorless hue of her white brow. 

“ Your eyes are dull to-night, my dear lady,” 
said Nilla, “but for that you would look a king’s 
bride.” ' 
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« He who only shall make me a bride is a king 
by divine right, Nilla. Bring me my Persian 
veil ; that will serve me at the altar or—for a wind- 
ing sheet.” 





The festivities at the Ansiana palace had but 
begun when Imelda appeared there. As she en- 
tered leaning on the arm of her proud old father, 
every eye was curiously fixed on her. Her pro- 
longed seclusion in her father’s palace and the 
rumor of her beauty had sharpened curiosity ; but 
as she tenaciously kept the mask to her face 
attention was turned to other known beauties, and 
after a little while she escaped observation. 

She soon found herself near a baleony toward 
which the dancers pressed for air and refresh- 
ment. She dropped her fan and a blue domino, 
whom she had just noticed and eyed with intense 
interest, picked it up and restored it to her, saying, 
in a voice audible only to her, “ The balcony will 
be empty when the dance begins—linger here tili 
then.” She didso and in a few brief moments her 
plan was concerted with Lord Boniface, and their 
fate sealed. 

The night wore on, the gayety increased, and 
the lovers again met, near the gallery by which 
Boniface had gained access to the palace, and by 
which he purposed to depart. Frederico was lurk- 
ing there. There was a narrow passage from one 
saloon to another; out of this passage a door 
opened into the gallery. Imelda standing amid 
some ladies at the door of the saloon saw her 
lover approach his place of exit and saw that 
at the very moment he raised his hand to open 
the door he was encountered by Alberti, in a black 
domino. “He who seeks a secret passage,” he 
said rudely in an undisguised voice, “ is no friend 
to the house.” 

“Who interferes with the liberty of the Ansi- 
ani guests is surely not their friend,” replied lord 
Boniface, in a voice that even Imelda would scarce- 
ly have recognized as his.” 

“Then drop your mask, and verify your right 
to this liberty,” said Alberti, haughtily. 

“Not at your bidding, most courteous gentle- 
man, but since you guard this egress I will take 
any other that may be open to the guests of our 
good old host,” and turning away, as if quite in- 
different, he re-entered the saloon, encountered 
face to face, or rather mask to face, the old count 
Ansiani, and stopped, as if quite at ease, to ex- 
change courtesies with his host. His seeming 
coolness disconcerted and perplexed Alberti, who 
stood at a short distance behind him. Imelda 
with a fluttering heart watched every movement 
and heard every word. “ Alberti, Alberti,’ she 
said, eagerly, in a low voice,and pointing through 
the door to aglady in an adjoining apartment, 
“ Pray, tell me, is not that the lady Julia!” 


“ By my faith, it is,” he replied, his attention 
completely diverted ; ‘‘I have in vain sought ber 
all the evening.” ’ 

“She has but just entered,’ said Imelda, “ or 
you would earlier have recognized her, for though 
her simple dress denies her princely rank her 
queenly bearing betrays it. I knew her only from 
your description, Alberti, or, perhaps, from the 
instinct of our coming relationship.” 

“ Bravo, Imelda! ” 

“Present me to her, Alberti. You promised it, 
and surely I deserve it.” 

* You do—-come with me.” 

If Imelda had dared to look back, she would 
have seen that Boniface, profiting by the opportu- 
nity she had procured for him, complied at the in- 
stant with the rule made by the jealous nobles of 
Bologna, that every guest, on taking leave of his 
host, should withdraw his mask. There being 
no eye on him but the old count’s, dulled with 
some seventy years wear, Boniface did this fear- 
lessly, and walked slowly past Alberti and out to 
the grand stair-case. He had scarcely disappear- 
ed from the count’s sight when father Jerome 
whispered in his ear, “ Does my lord suspect that 
the bold youth who but now took leave of him is 
the boasted Giéréméi ?” 

« Impossible !” 

“ My word—my oath for it.” 

“ Follow him. Give orders to my men to seize 
him ; he shall pay dearly for his audacity.” He was 
followed, but perceiving this he had, after deliber- 
ately walking to the stair-case, glided down to the 
light, passed the retainers of the Ansiani at the 
gate of their court, and, at the corner of the street, 
mounted a horse, which, with a trusty servant, was 
awaiting him. 

At the dawn of morning Imelda, closely muffled 
and attended only by Niila, entered father Sil- 
vio’s cell. Her lover was awaiting her, and the 
good father performed the marriage rite. “ My 
children,” he said, retaining in his their clasped 
hands, “‘ these are such bonds as God’s priest may 
ratify—not accidental, imaginary or selfish, but 
wrought in the furnace of trial out of your hearts’ 
best affections; their temper is proof against all 
the shifting chances of life ; death cannot dissolve 
them, and there, where there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage, eternal shall be written on 
them.” 

“ Ainen! Amen!” cried old Nilla. Father Sil- 
vio stood back, and Boniface clasping Imelda in 
his arms, whispered, “ Courage, my love—-my wife ! 
One brief separation more, and then no earthly 
power shall divide us. Remain here one half hour, 
then father Silvio will meet me with you at the 
city gate. In Florence we shall find friends and 
safety, till the old wound that separates our fami- 
lies is healed.” 
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“ God grant it!” she whispered, “ but my heart 
bids me cling to you, with fearful prophecy.” 

“Take courage, love,” he said, “it is but the 
shadow of past sorrow—we will soon get beyond 
it.” He left her, and in one half hour she follow- 
ed with the good father and Nilla. 

* Stop—stop, my lady,” said Nilla, who stum- 
bled after her mistress’s fleet steps, “I saw the 
shadow of armed men behind the gate-way we 
just passed, and I am sure I saw father Jerome 
just slink behind that wall.” 

Imelda, trembling, clung to Silvio’s arm. 

“If it be they,” whispered father Silvio, 
“it is impossible to gain the gate—but we 
may evade them by artifice. Return, Nilla, 
as if you were seeking something dropped on 
the ground. Eye them closer, and if they be 
the brothers, still retrace your steps, and we will 
turn the next corner, gain the palace, and dispel 
their suspicions and be safe for the present.” 

He then walked slowly on with Imelda, and be- 
fore they reached the turn, the old woman had paus- 
ed at the gate-way, and was receding beyond it. 

“ Patience, dear daughter,” said the priest, “‘ you 
are baffled this time, but your husband’s vigilance 
will soon make another opportunity. If they fol- 
low lord Boniface to the gate he betrays nothing 
for he will infer that you are intercepted, and he 
will only appear to them armed and equipped for 
a ride to the hills. We owe this to the diabolical 
malice and art of Jerome,” he thought, as Imelda 
yielded to his counsel. “So, through life has he 
crossed and baffled me,” and his thoughts, like an 
electric flash, retraced the wrongs done him by the 
envious rival of his childhood—how he had closed 
against him the avenues of friendship, love and 
honorable fame, and driven him to seek refuge in 
the priest’s cell—the precinct of the tomb. 





One week passed away. The day was near its 
dawn, and Imelda was receiving the Jast embra- 
ces of her faithful nurse. ‘“ Dear Nilla,’” she said, 
“ take it not so hard ; it is for present safety that 
we are. separated—my lord says father Silvio 
urges too that we should be free, unembarrassed, 
-in case of pursuit—you see,” she added with a 
aint smile, “ that now I fear nothing. I have no 
foolish presentiment asbefore. When I put on my 
veil I thought it would prove my winding-sheet. 
If danger beset us, and Heaven please, a way of 
escape will be opened, and if not, there is life in 
Heaven for a pure love. I fear not death since 
father Silvio assures me that there we cannot be 
separated. God’s love casts out all fear, dear Nil- 
Ja.” 

“I]t should—but R 

“Nay, nay, Nilla, not another word—time 
presses—the day is already dawning—you must 
not follow me one step. All depends on my pass- 
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ing unobserved and unheard through the long, 
dark galleries to the outer court ; to that my lord 
has secured an entrance. Farewell, dear Nilla— 
to your prayers for us ;”—and then hastily em- 
bracing her old friend, she left her in an agony of 
love and tears, (from which prayer exhales,) passed 
now swiftly, now slowly, along her perilous de- 
scent and gained the landing of the last stair-case 
—there she heard the ringing of a loud and hasty 
footstep mounting the winding stairs, and, in time, 
she darted into a broad niche in the wall, behind 
the pedestal of a statue. She caught a glimpse of 
the passing figure, and knew it to be Frederico. 
His appearance filled her with alarm and appre- 
hension. She had believed her brothers were at 
Padua, and her flight had, in this belief, been fixed 
and hastily arranged. Could father Jerome, who 
seemed to have inscrutable power, have penetrated 
their secret plans? And was some fatal blow now 
preparing for them? Should she turn back and 
avoid the danger? No—for still her husband was 
in peril, and what was safety to her that did not 
include him! Her decision was made, and as the 
sound of the footsteps died away, she sprang from 
her retreat, and, hardly touching the stairs, passed 
down and turned to enter a narrow gallery that 
communicated with the private court. Frederico’s 
favorite dog, a fierce wolf-hound, was lying across 
the passage as if stealthily keeping it. He growl- 
ed without moving. Poor Imelda had an uncon- 
querable fear of dogs, and a particular terror of this 
brute of her brother’s, which had always seemed to 
her an impersonation of evil. She instinctively 
started back and remounted half the stairs before 
the instinct of fear yielded. Love—oh, how much 
stronger than fear—overcame. She retraced her 
steps, boldly stooped to the dog, spoke low and 
gently to him, looked him directly in the eye, 
stroked and patted him. ‘There are strange and 
mysterious modes of communication between all 
intelligent beings. Our modern Mesmerite would 
probably say the dog was magnetized. We cannot 
explain or name the cause—perhaps it is true that 
there is “un mystere de sympathie et d’affection 
entre tout ce qui respire sous le ciel.” Certain it 
it is, the animal became tractable, rose, stretched 
himself, “like an innocent beast and of a good 
conscience,” and permitted Imelda to pass without 
molestation. She scarcely breathed again before 
she was in the court and in her husband’s arms | 
where, for one instant, danger and fear, the past 
and future, were forgotten—the rapturous present 
filled brimmingly the whole of life to her. 

Such moments give us some notion of what 
may constitute the measurement of time in 4 
more advanced condition of existence. Keenness | 
of sensation, intensity of feeling takes place of 
duration—the point of time stretches backward 
and forward with the velocity of light ; and in the | 
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retrospect, the rest of life is compacted into small 
space—a dark line of shadow along fields of light. 
We must be forgiven for pausing at this point—it 
was Imelda’s first and last of perfect human hap- 
piness. 

A sound reached her ear that struck upon it 
like a death-knell. She uttered a piercing shriek 
and cried, “ Fly—fly!” and at the same instant 
her brothers with their swords drawn rushed into 
the court. 

“Stand back, Imelda!” shouted Frederico to 
his sister, who had planted herself steadfastly be- 
fore her lord ; “ Stand back, I say, or through your 
body my sword shall pierce that villian——rob- 
ber!” 

“ Imelda,” said her lover, gently putting her 
aside, “ I can defend myself.” 

Imelda sprang toward Alberti—< Oh, my broth- 
er,” she cried, putting both her hands upon his 
breast, “ there is a drop of mercy in your heart-— 
stand back. It isnot manly two to one—go be- 
tween them—he is no robber. He is my husband ! 
my chosen lord!” 

“ Your husband, Imelda? Then let them have 
a fair fight. I’ll notmake nor mar between them.” 

The encounter was fierce and obstinate. Both 
parties were accomplished swordsmen, but Boni- 
face, having but the single purpose of defending 
himself, armed with the righteous cause, was most 
adroit ; an overmatch for his opponent maddened 
with conflicting passions. He defended himself 
at all points, till at the sight of his wife kneeling, 
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her eyes raised and her arms outstretched in an 
agony of supplication, his arm wavered and he 
failed quite to parry a blow which, aimed at his 
heart, grazed his shoulder, so that the blood follow- 
ed. 

**Enough ! enough!” cried Frederico, with a 
demoniac howl, “you have poison in you for 
every drop of blood in your veins. You are wel- 
come now to your husband !” he added to Imelda, 
driving his sword into its sheath. Her husband 
had already fallen fainting on the ground. “ The 
work is done, Alberti,” he concluded—*“ the day 
is breaking ; we must be gone, or the city-guard 
on their last round will find us here.” He hastily 
disappeared. 

“Cowardice and cruelty, are fit companions,” 
muttered Alberti, slowly following. 





The accomplished historian of the Italian Re- 
publics thus finishes his notice (which we have 
somewhat amplified) of this tragedy. 

“The only mode of treatment which left any 
hope of curing the empoisoned wound, was suck- 
ing it while still bleeding. Thus, it is said, three 
years before Edward of England had been saved 
by the devoted Eleanor. Imelda undertook her 
sad ministry, and from the wound of her husband, 
she drew the poisoned blood which diffused through 
her own system the cause of sudden death. 
When her women came to her they found her ex- 
tended lifeless beside the dead body of the husband 
she had loved too well.” 
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BY BLANCHE. 





Dreary the world would be, 

Without their minstrelsy, 

Beautiful birds of the Summer born 
Over its gloom they fling 

Hues of God’s coloring— 

Over its shadows the gleam of the morn. 


Now by the fountain sheen, 

Now by the water’s gleam, 

Flitting and singing their bright lives away ; 
Pluming their little wings, 

Bright as the rainbow’s rings, 

Breathing in gladness their musical !ay. 


Dancing on aspen leaf, 
Whirling o’er cora) reef, 
Humming and soaring forever the same ; 
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Bathed in the pearly beam, 
Shrouded in lightning’s gleam, 
Fearless, undaunted by ocean or flame. 


Skimming the dark wave’s foam, 

Nestling in leafy home, 

Brooding in darkness, and cowering in storm ; 
Singing in joy and love, 

Praise to the God above, 

Spreading their wings o’er the cradle and tome. 


God of the glorious day, 

God of the evening ray, 

Thankfulness, joyfulness, praises we'll bring, 
That o'er the earthly night, 

Creatures so gay and bright, 

Teach us the sweet strains thy pure angels sing 
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CAROLINE CLINTON, 


THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 


BY MISS MARTHA RUSSEL. 


“‘ None looked upon her but he straightway thought 


Of all the 


nest depths of countr 


J 
And into each one’s heart was freshly tant 
What was to him the sweetest time of year ; 
Not the first violet on the woodland lea 
Seemed a more visible gift of Spring than she.” 


Ir was New-Year’s eve, and I had forgotten the 
present and the future, to wander with memory in 
the silent land of mists and shadows, where there 
are so many blighted hopes and withered passion 
flowers. Spirits were around me. Deep, unfath- 
omable eyes gazed upon me, 


“ Like the stars so sti]! and suintlike, 
Looking downward from the skies” — 


eyes which had looked into the heart of mysteries. 
Voices were in my heart—the voices of noble and 
beautiful ones, whose forms had long been still in 
death. 

Thus it was with me, and I did not hear the light 
footstep of sister Kate, as she entered my room 
and stole behind my chair. ButI caught a glimpse 
of her fair face, bending over my shoulder, as she 
exclaimed, pointing to the blank sheets in the open 
portfolio before me, “Oh! you idle gypsey! 
Where is your promised tale for the Columbian ? ” 

“Ah! yes, Kate, I had quite forgotten it. What 
shall it be?” 

“ Oh! a love story, by all means. 
it be a true one.” 

As she spoke, there was something in the con- 
tour and expression of her face that reminded so 
forcibly of one of that shadowy band with which 
I had been communing that I answered somewhat 
sadly, “It shall be a true story of life, Kate. Yes, 
I will tell the story of Caroline Clinton. She was 
very beautiful and seemed on earth like an angel 
who “had lost its way and wandered hither.” 
Her lot here was not happy, but she is at home 
now. 

Several years ago I spent some time in one of 
those picturesque villages which are hidden among 
the hillsin the Western part of Connecticut. The 
scenery around it was not adapted to call forth a 
very decided burst of admiration at first sight. 
The village was almost enclosed by a rough, irregu- 

lar chain of hills. These hills were covered with 
a noble growth of forest trees, each, like a true 
highlander, wearing the color of his chief, while 


on the highest peaks, here and there, stood solemn 
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ward over the trees below, or like sad minstrels, 
chanting dirges over their fallen companions. 

Around the village of H , there were many 
lovely views—many places where it was sweet to 
commune with the spirit of beauty. But, like all 
the best things, they could not be reached and 
enjoyed without effort. There were hills to be 
climbed, rocks and fences to be scrambled over, at 
the expense of torn or soiled dresses, ravines to be 
crossed, bushes and briars to be crept through— 
and even Undine, in her soulless state of existence, 
could not be more sportively mischievous than the 
rapid brooks which crossed the way, dashing water 
on the stepping-stone, terrifying fair ladies in slip- 
pers, and laughing roguishly at the spectacle of wet 
feet. To explore these haunts of beauty, ladies 
must be willing to wear stout shoes, be disposed 
to enjoy the freaks of soulless Undines, and be able 
to defy even the malice of Haleborn, himself. 

To one like me, born and reared among the hills, 
these obstacles were trifles. Like Jeanie Deans, I 
find a long, level tract of land very wearisome to 
my een, and am always glad to hear of ahill. I 
had leisure enough, and soon knew the whereabout 
of every shady dell and tiny cascade, and could 
wander over the hills and through the woods to any 
given point as unerringly as a bird flies to its nest. 

H——, was in part,a place of factories. The 
wise ones had learned the art of turning water in- 
to gold ; but as I was neither an “ owner” nor an 
“ operative,” I usually turned my back on the vil- 
lage and wandered away from the noise of water- 
wheels and the bustle of the workmen. 

One warm day, as I returned from making some 
calls in the neighborhood of the factories, I was at- 
tracted by some gay, wild flowers on the bank of 
a little stream. I sprang over the fence, and lured 
on, now by a bird, now by a squirrel, now by some 
rare plant or flower, my ramble was prolonged un- 
til an approaching thunder-shower warned me to 
seek shelter. I struck into a well worn cart path 
and hastened on. Presently I heard the voice ofa 
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child, and soon overtook a little girl, who was urg- 
ing forward two loitering cows, and glancing anx- 
iously now and then at the rising thunder-cloud. 
Remembering my own experiences in this way, I 
could sympathize with the child. I went to heras- 
sistance, and learned, that we had only to go 
through two more pair of bars and a little bit far- 
ther to reach her mother’s house. 

« Your mother has two fine cows,” I observed, 
« do you always drive them home from pasture?” 

“« Oh, they are not both onrs. The brindle one 
is widow Martin’s. Ralph always goes with me. 
But he cut his- foot yesterday with the axe and is 
lame, so [had to come alone to-day. He can make 
the cows go rightalong. They are afraid of him.” 

« And whois Ralph? Is he your brother? ” 

« No, ma’am, he is Ralph Martin,” she replied 
looking up in my face, as if surprised at my igno- 
rance. “I have no brother, but Ralphisalmostas 
good as one.” 

“ And what is your name ?” 

“My name is Caroline Clinton; but Ralph 
calls me Carle. There is our house just beyond 
that big elm tree.” 

We reached the big elm just as the large rain 
drops began to fail,and were met by a fine looking 
boy, who limped from a house near by, and took 
charge of old brindle. 
tell him that she had been afraid of the thunder- 
storm, that old brindle would stop and bite every 
thistle along the path, and that the lady came and 
took a stick and.made the cowsalmostrun. After 
she had told him these things, I followed her to 
the house of her mother, where I found a very cour- 
teous reception. 

From that time the children and I were the best 
of friends. They often accompanied me on my 
long rambles in the woods. Ralph was an excel- 
lent pioneer. He sprang over the rocks with the 
ease and agility of a young roe, while Carle fol- 
lowed with the light, fleet step of a gazelle. 

If I was interested in these children, I was not 
lessso in Ralph’s mother, the widow Martin. Her 
story was told in a few words. Her husband, an 
industrious young mechanic, had just finished pay- 
ing for the cottage they occupied, when one day 
he was brought home from the factory, a mangled 
corpse. Ralph was then about two years old, and 
for his sake the broken-hearted widow roused her- 
self and struggled on. She managed to retain her 
house, and on the profits of her needle, by 
the sale of old brindle’s milk, and the produce of 
a garden, contrived to live and bring up her child. 
She was a very beautiful woman—beautifu!, at 
least, inmind and manners. Her constitution was 
naturally frail and now she was fast sinking into a 
consumption. It was delightful to witness Ralph’s 


My little friend paused to { 
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widow Martin’s comfort, little Carle was anxiously 
attentive and showed a thoughtfulness beyond her 
years. This child, indeed, seemed indebted to 
Mrs. Martin for her gentle gracefulness of man- 
ner and also for much that appeared in the tone of 
her thought and feelings. 

Caroline’s mother was a widow and what is usu- 
ally termed a “smart woman,” that is to say, she 
was proud and ambitious, and felt what it was to 
pine for social honors. She had seen what she re- 
membered as better days. She was an adept at 
keeping up appearances, though her style of dress 
and manner of living taxed her managing skill to 
the utmost. Her income was derived chiefly from 
keeping boarders. She had another daughter 
some years older than Carle who was residing away 
from home. 

After a stay of some months, I left H , but I 
In-answer to fre- 
quent inquiries after them, I received many a child- 
ish message, redolent of woods and wild flowers. 
Two years passed, and then came the news of 
widow Martin’s death, and that Ralph had fallen 
to the care of his father’s brother, a rough, gener- 
ous, kind-hearted sea-captain. 

Ralph felt his mother’s death as an affliction to 
which he could hardly submit. When they re- 
turned from the burial place, and the friendly neigh- 
bor, who had remained in the cottage during their 





¢ absence, now closed it,and told him he must stay 


at Mrs. Clinton’s until his uncle arrived, he fol- 
lowed her mechanically. But presently he stole 
out unobserved and went back to the lonely house, 
and, seating himself on the steps, wept bitterly. 
He had not been there long, when a small, round 
arm was thrown around his neck, and a soft cheek, 
wet with tears, was pressed against his own. It 
was Carle. She did not speak, he drew her hand 
within his and they went together to the graveyard, 
where Mrs. Clinton found them long after sunset. 

The day before he went away with his uncle, 
Carle went with him to the woods and selecting a 
tall, graceful sprout of sweet briar, they dug it up 
and planted it on his mother’sgrave. He selected 
the sweet briar, “ because, you know, Carl,” he said, 
“ that mother always loved wild flowers best. Be- 
sides the pale pink blossoms look just as her cheeks 
used to, and they don’t wither like other roses, but 
fall off suddenly, just as she died.” 

After this intelligence, I heard nothing more 
from H. for along time. I was far away in 
another direction. But my little friends, their oc- 
cupations, their favorite haunts in the woods, their 
flowers, aye, and even oid brindle too, had a warm 
place inmy memory. I felt desirous to know what 
were the fortunes of Ralph. For me these chil- 
dren were inseparably connected, and my fancy 
had often painted “ air drawn pictures” of their fu- 
ture happiness. 
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After an absence of eight years, I visited H—— 
again. There had been some changes. Many 
new cottages nestled on the hill sides, and several 
long rows of new buildings in the vicinity of the 
factories, gave evidence of tue ;.wer of machi- 
nery. But there were the same old hills standing 
firm as ever, the same old sky stooping down to 
meet them, and even the same kind friends were 
there to receive me, as the stage drove up to the 
hotel. I wassoon seated in their carriage, and 
Mrs. L—— and I were mutually engaged in 
asking a thousand questions, which neither of us 
paused to answer. As we turned a corner, an ele- 
gant equipage dashed passed us. I caught a 
glimpse of a face of bewitching loveliness, as a 
lady within leaned forward to return the bow of 
my friend. 

“Beautiful! She is beautiful asa dream!” I 
exclaimed, in reply to an observation of Mrs. L——. 
“ Who is she ?” 

‘Have you never seen her before? Do you not 
recognize her ?’’ 

“ No, I have seen such faces as that only in the 
ideal world. I recognize only the realization of my 
dream of beauty.” 

“Still a dreamer! But that face should remind 
you of something more than a dream. Have 
you forgotten your little favorite, Caroline Clin- 
ton?” 

“ Oh! no, indeed! but surely—” 

“ That lady was your little friend. She is now 
the most beautiful woman in town, and the wife of 
William Shelton, Esq.” 

“Little Carle Clinton married! Surely you are 
jesting. Why, William Shelton is still a mere 
boy, younger even than Caroline, and she is scarce- 
ly eighteen.” 

“ You are thinking of the son. I spoke of the 
father. William is indeed, two years younger 
than his beautiful step-mother, and it is said, little 
inclined to pay her the respect and deference due 
to one in her position.” 

‘« Carle married to Esquire Shelton! Toa man old 
enough to be her father! I can never believe it. 
How could it happen?” 

“Recollect his great wealth—Mrs. Clinton’s 
strong ambitious spirit, and Caroline’s gentle na- 
ture, and you will not need an answer.” 

I was dissatisfied, disappointed, confounded. 
Where was Ralph Martin? If Caroline Clinton 
was married, why was she not his wife? as I had 
dreamed she must be. During my former visit, I 
had made the acquaintance of Mr. Shelton and his 
former wife. He wasa gay, fashionable man, with a 
coarse mind, and very limited culture. He was 
noted for his swelling manner and expensive pa- 
rade. An only son and heir to great wealth, al| 
his wishes and whims had been indulged, and he 
had become thoroughly selfish from his childhood. 
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He had a passion for driving fast horses, shooting 
better at a mark, and catching more trout, than 
any manin town. It had been fortunate for him 
and for his affairs, that his first wife was a woman 
of superior mind and character, an admirable 
manager, who knew how to have her own way 
without strife. But how would it be now? If 
Caroline Clinton had ripened into anything like my 
ideal of her, she could not be at home with him. 
Such a marriage must make her unspeakably 
wretched. But, perhaps, I had been mistaken. 
The next morning I introduced the subject again, 
and said to Mrs. L——, 

“ Tell me, did Carle Clinton, as she advanced 
toward womanhood, imbibe her mother’s spirit, or 
was she sacrificed to it ?” 

“ Poor girl! one scarcely knows what she was. 
So young! only sixteen when she was married ! 
and trained to yield such implicit obedience to her 
mother’s will!” 

“ But I should have supposed that Mr. Shelton’s 
vulgar pride would have interfered to prevent his 
marrying one in her circumstances.” 

“Mr. Shelton’s pride is not the strongest element 
in his nature. A few months after his wife’s death, 
he chanced to observe Caroline, while at church. 
He was fascinated, and resolved to have her at 
any rate, because she was so beautiful. He sought 
an introduction to Mrs. Clinton and began to call 
there frequently. Caroline was seldom at home, 
and rumor began to whisper that he was really 
paying his addresses to “ that proud Mrs. Clinton.” 
The widow kept up her “ appearances” a little 
higher than ever, and many of her neighbors 
thought it would be a very suitable match. I have 
reason to think that Caroline herself believed this 
rumor until a short time previous to her marriage. 
It is said that when her mother informed her of 
Mr. Sheltan’s proposals and of her acceptance of 
them in her name, she turned very pale and on 
her knees begged her not to think of it—not. to 
send her away from home. But Mrs. Clinton was 
inexorable. She silenced every objection, com- 
pelled her daughter to act as she required, and the 
matriage took place. Mr. Shelton lavished on his 
bride the most costly gifts, and furnished his house 
anew for her reception. And yet—” 

“ She is not happy! ” 

“Happy! How can she so young, so gentle, so 
beautiful in mind as well as person, be happy in 
such a marriage ? It is a sorrowful thing to begin 
life so falsely. Mr. Shelton can neither understand 
nor appreciate her. Her mind is uncommonly rich, 
but she needs the electric force of a guiding sympa- 
thy to bring it out and make it live. He was at- 
tracted by her personal beauty. For a time, he 
seemed to worship it, and his selfishness found its 
greatest pleasure in showing her off, at all the 
gathering places of wealth and fashion. But this, 
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at length, ceased to be a novelty. He grew weary of 
it, and struck back into his former daily routine. 
Having exhausted this passion for showing her off, 
he now looked to her as the manager of his house- 
hold, expecting everything would go on as smootl:- 
ly as before, without troubling himself to inquire 
whether there were any reasons why a gentle, in- 
experienced girl of sixteen, might not find this 
management as easy or as successful as the former 
mother of his family. Poor Caroline’s cares were 
rendered doubly perplexing by the insolence of the 
former housekeeper. This woman, Sarah Davis, 
has lived in the family several years. After the 
death of Mrs. Shelton, the care of the family de- 
volved on her, and she acted in the house ag 
sole mistress. She is a good looking woman of 
thirty-five, very passionate, very consequential, and 
very jealons of interference. She understands her 
business perfectly, enjoys an assured position in 
the family, and has the power as well as the dis- 
position to make the young step-mother very un- 
happy. The children are entirely under the influ- 
ence of this woman. She professed great indig- 
nation at Mr. Shelton’s marriage with Caroline, 
and did what she could to prejudice them against 
her, even before she came among them. Now, for 
them, Sarah Davis is mistress of the family. They 
look to her for everything ; and even Mr. Shelton 
himself on all matters pays more deference to her 
opinions than to those of his young wife.” 

“But where is Mrs. Clinton? She certainly is 
a competent manager. Caroline in her present 
position could not have a better counsellor. And 
Ishould think Mrs. Clinton’s proud, high spirit, 
would interpose between her daughter and this 
Sarah Davis.” 

‘Do you forget what Mr. Shelton is? What 
does he think or care for any one beside himself. 
Mrs. Clinton’s interposition might have been suc- 
cessful if his character had been different. She 
did interfere, but he supposed she ought never to 
fail of a very humble sense of the honor he had 
done her in marrying her daughter and therefore 
treated her rather rudely. She persevered with 
some show of indignation. He took offence at 
her manner. Unpleasant things were said on both 
sides, and finally he told her that her presence in 
his family could be dispensed with. About this 
time the elder sister, Maria, came to reside at 
home. She had never favored the marriug*, and 
the present state of affairs was not calculated to 
make her delighted with it. But her mother’s in- 
dignant account of the treatment she had received 
from Mr. Shelton did not prevent her from calling 
on her sister, nor did Mr. Shelton’s chilling polite- 
ness prevent a repetition of her visits. He has 
not intended to treat Caroline unkindly. But all 
his habits and feelings are so selfish, and his mind 
is so coarse! He has lavished upon her all the 
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luxuries that wealth can bestow, for she is the wife 
of William Shelton, Esq., and he wonders why she 
grows pale and spiritless. He cannot understand 
how sadly she misses the sympathizing affection 
that blessed her childhood, and which was to her 
what the blessed sunlight is to the flowers—life and 
light. But Maria saw the truth, and being more 
like her mother than Caroline, her eyes did not fail 
to express to Mr. Shelton, something like reproach 
and even contempt. He began to dislike her. 
Her manner annoyed him; yet nothing occurred 
to disturb the icy politeness between them until 
jast Winter. Maria had been out of town some 
weeks. The day after her return she came down 
to call on hersister. The day was very cold and 
she found Caroline in the sitting room, lying on the 
sofa, and quite ill. 

“ «Oh, how glad I am, that you have come to day !’ 
she exclaimed, endeavoring to rise as Maria en- 
tered. 

“« Why? What isthe matter? You look very ill. 
You are shivering with cold. And no wonder, 
she continued looking into the stove.” Your fire is 
out and your room is as cold as Greenland !’ 

“<« Yes; I tried to get some wood to kindle it up 
again, but I was so faint and so dizzy with the 
pain in my head, that I was obliged to lie down 
again. ButI did not much care, excepting that 
my feet are cold. Feel how hot my hands are.’ 

“ She pressed her hand against her sister’s cheek, 
Maria started for it seemed to scorch. She had 
every symptom of fever. She said she had felt un- 
well for some days past, but Sarah called it a cold, 
and said there was no use in dosing. Mr. Shelton 
was absent. 

««* And why have you not called Sarah?’ 

“*T did ask her to send me some wood and make 
me some tea. But she has forgotten it, I suppose, 
for she has company this afternoon.’ 

“ Maria found a boy in the street, whom she sent 
immediately fora physician. Then she went to the 
kitchen, where she found Sarah displaying a new 
dress to her visitor. She told the woman that 
Mrs. Shelton was very ill, and requested some tea 
for her. 

«“« Tf people want herb tea, they may come and 
make it themselves, forall me. It wont hurt them, 
I guess!’ was the impudent reply. 

“ Maria was passing to the wood-house for fuel ; 
she turned back, gazed at the woman a moment 
and then said— 

“ «Sarah, whatever I may have thought, hitherto, 
my words have not reproached you. But now I 
tell you plainly, that if I were in my sister’s place, 
either you or I would quit this house to-night.’ 

“* You would do great things, no doubt, Madam, 
if you could. I shall never quit this house for you, 
or any of your race. We'll see,’ she muttered, as 
Maria left the room, ‘ who goes first, you or I. 
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Pride ani poverty! cousin Phebe, she went on, 
turning to her visitor. “These Clintons are poor- 
er than starved rats; and now, because Esquire 
Shelton married one of them, they come here or- 
dering round and setting themselves up above every 
body else. But, thank Heaven, he knows them 
pretty well, by this time.’ 

“The next day I heard that Mrs. Shelton was 
seriously ill. I went to call on her. It was near- 
ly dark, and as I approached the house, I heard 
Mr. Shelton’s voice in loud angry tones. He was 
standing in the front door, and I heard the follow- 
ing words, which were addressed to a woman who 
stood in the yard; ‘Yes, leave my house, and 
never enter it again! Yes, and my premises too, 
the sooner you are away, the better!’ 

“* Your house I have left. Would to God, I had 
never had occasion to enter it, but I stand on God’s 
snow, and I shall stand here as long as I please,’ 
was the answer. 

“I recognized the voice of Maria Clinton. Not 
willing to be observed as the witness of this scene, 
I turned back. Maria soon overtook me. She 
was weeping bitterly. It appears, that calling again 
and finding Mr. Shelton at home, she proceeded 
to enter complaints against Sarah Davis. But 
Sarah had been beforehand with her, and Mr. 
Shelton himself had for some time beheld her with 
growing dislike and suspicion. The complaints 
only led to angry words and an open quarrel, which 
ended with the scene, part of which I had wit- 
nessed. Mrs. Shelton passed through a dangerous 
course of fever. She was confined to her room 
all the Winter and Spring.” 

Such was the account of the present fortunes of 
my little favorite. It made me very sad to hear it. 
I longed to see her and speak with her. Yet what 
could I do to make her happy? What could I do 
to change or alleviate her present destiny? Mrs. 
S—— was still speaking, when I observed Mr. 
Shelton’s carriage approaching, and drawing up to 
the gate. Caroline had heard of my arrival, and 
came with her husband tocallonme. She seemed 
delighted toseeme. Mr. Shelton said he believed 
the news of my arrival had done more to brighten 
her face, and make her seem well again, than all 
the doctors, She was animated and talked a great 
deal; but, when I alluded to my former visit, and 
spoke of Mrs. Martin, she answered hurriedly, 
and seemed anxious to change the subject. A 
tremulous expression of the eye told me that the 
memory of her childhood was too sacred to be dis- 
cussed there. She was very, very beautiful. Yet 
there was a touch of sadness in the expression of 
her face, and the hues of her countenance had a 
soft, shadowy, fading tone. AsI gazed at her face, 
I thought involuntarily of the eglantine on widow 
Martin’s grave. 

They gave me a pressing invitation to dine with 
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them the next day. I went and was so fortunate 
as to find Caroline alone. Mr. Shelton had unex- 
pectedly been called away on urgent business. 

The gleaming smile and sweet tones with which 
she greeted me, and the girl like gladness of her 
manner, made her seem again like the little Carle 
with whom I had formerly rambled in the woods, 
gathering wild flowers. She was no Jonger anx- 
ious to avoid speaking of the past, but led the way 
to it, by reminding me of our first meeting, when 
she was in such perplexities with old brindle, and 
in such fear of the thunder-storm. She talked 
over all the little pleasures of her life during the 
period of our former intercourse, and, with a full 
heart, 


Heaped over their corpses cold, 
Blossoms and leaves instead of mould. 


“ How strange itis!” she said, looking up in my 
face, “ your presence makes all these things seem so 
real! When I amalone, I sit and think of them, 
until I can hardly persuade myself that they were 
anything but a dream.” 

*‘ And Ralph?” Iasked, “ do you ever see him? 
Do you know where he is?” 

Her eyes were instantly shaded by the long black 
lashes, and she bent a moment over a vase of flow- 
ers as she replied, 

“No, not of late. He came back three years 
since, and stayed a whole week with us. I have 
not seen him since. He came here again last 
Summer, but he did not call on me, and it wasonly 
by accident that I knew of his being in town. As 
we were driving out one afternoon, I observed a 
gentleman standing under the old willow, at the 
foot of the hill, just beyond Mrs. Martin’s cottage. 
You remember the brook and the old willow tree, 
where Ralph cut my name in the bark, and under 
which we had a seat covered with moss, which we 
brought from the woods in my apron? I knew it 
was Ralph. He was tracing the letters which are 
now all spread out and distorted. He looked up 
as we passed, but I do not think he recognized me. 
We had both changed, probably more than the 
letters.” 

“ You play now, as well as sing,” I said, chang- 
ing the topic and turning to a beautiful piano that 
stood ir. the room. In childhood her wild untutored 
voice had been one of the sweetest I ever heard. 

“« Yes, sometimes, when we have company, or 
when Iam alone. But Mr. Shelton is not fond of 
music.” 

Alas! they had’ few tastes in common. I 
learned also, that she had given up her rambles in 
the woods, because Mr. Shelton did not approve of 
such vagabond habits. 

Isaw none of the children but the youngest, a 
little girl of four or five years. She was a pretty, 
delicate-looking child, rather fretful and peevish. 
I watched Sarah Davis with some interest, when 
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she came in to arrange the table for dinner. But 
her words and manner were respectful. I saw 
nothing that indicated the real state of affairs, un- 
til the dessert was placed on the table. There were 
some very fine apples. Caroline selected one of 
the fairest for little Alice. The child soon finished 
it and asked for another. 

« No, no, Alice, dear,” said the young step-mo- 
ther, “ you know you have been sick, and your 
father does not like to have you eat much fruit. 
One such large apple is enough at present.” 

The child pouted awhile, but seeing no attention 
was given her, she snatched an apple from the 
dish, and began to scramble down from the table. 
Caroline caught her. “ No, no, my dear, that will 
never do!” Seating the child on her knee, she 
attempted to take away the apple. “Give me this 
now, and when you are quite well you shall have 
some nice peaches.” 

“TI will have it! I wont have any peaches!” 
screamed Alice, kicking and struggling to escape. 
She finally broke away, but Caroline secured the 
apple, and quietly placed it on the table. 

“ Alice was a babe when her mother died, and 
we have spoiled her by over indulgence,” she said, 
rising and leading the way to the parlor. The 
dining-room windows opened ona piazza. I stopped 
to examine some beautiful exotics that stood there. 
The kitchen door was open, and I heard the follow- 
ing words uttered by Sarah, in no very low key :— 

“So the little darling shall have apples! She 
shall have a whole apron full. Wouldn’t let the 
poor child have an apple! If its poor dead mother 
had lived, things wouldn’t go on so, I guess!” 

Caroline had passed on, and did not hear this. 
I followed presently, and had not been seated long, 
when Alice entered with a knife in one hand, and 
with the other she held her apron, which contained 
two or three large apples. She seated herself on 
the carpet, and began to cut them in small bits 
and eat them. Caroline looked at her a moment, 
and said in tones very gentle and very sad ;— 

“ Alice, what will papa say, when he learns how 
naughty his little girl has been to-day? Where did 
you get those apples?’’ 

“Ta’nt naughty. Youare naughty. And you 
a’nt my mama. Sarah says you a’nt, and Sarah 
says I may have as many apples as I please.” 

Caroline colored slightly. No farther notice was 
taken of the child, and we turned again to the ex- 
amination of some engravings. Mr. Shelton re- 
turned. The afternoon passed away. I took my 
leave, feeling that my friend was like a gentle plant 
in strange unfriendly soil. I thought of the little 
garden she and Ralph made, during our former in- 
tercourse, and into which they transplanted wild 
flowers from the woods, wondering that they would 
all droop and wither. 
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Two years afterwards I visited H once more. 
The drooping flower had withered and fallen. 
Caroline Clinton was dead. She died they said, 
of “ quick consumption.” Her death awakened a 
sensation of sorrow which spread over the whole 
place. I had arrived in time to attend her funeral. 
She lay shrouded in her coffin, in that same room, 
where, four years ago, she had first entered and 
presided as a bride. The crowd was so great, 
that I made no attempt to see her there, but I 
caught a glimpse of Mr. Shelton’s face, as he 
leaned over the coffin, and it so strongly expressed 
the bitter grief of self-accusation, that my aversion 
toward him was changed to pity. 

We reached the quiet grave-yard, and the bier 
was placed in the shade of an old sycamore that 
grew near the open grave. There was a touching 
address, and then a short prayer warm from the 
heart of the venerable clergyman. Then a few 
young men and maidens began to sing, to a beau- 
tiful and plaintive air, the well known hymn, com- 
mencing— 


There is an hour of peaceful rest, 
To mourning wanderers given. 


Through the first few notes, the voices were low 
and hesitating; but other voices came to their as- 
sistance. Many a rich soprano awoke in the crowd. 
The bass gathered fullness and depth, until the 
harmony was complete. The effect was overpow- 
ering. We were all bathed in tears. When the 
hymn was finished, there was deep silence and 
stillness for some minutes, disturbed only by sobs 
in the crowd, and the wind playing gently with 
the branches of the sycamore above us. 

The coffin was now opened, that we might take 
our last look of the departed. I felt that I must 
look on that face once more, and, taking the arm 
of Mr. L , [pressed forward. Oh! how beau- 
tiful she was even in death! I could scarcely real- 
ize that it was death. The rose was yet on her 
cheek , and the expression of her countenance was 
so sweet, so soft and serene, that she lay there, as 
if insleep. Some hand had placed a half blown 
bridal rose on her bosom, and, half hidden among 
the braids of her dark hair, was a cluster of pale 
snowberries. 

I had retreated from the coffin and the crowd, 
and was leaning against a tomb-stone. I turned 
to read the inscription on it, when my attention 
was drawn to another grave, a few paces to the 
right. On the grave which had no headstone, there 
grew a tall, graceful sweet briar. I thought of 
widow Martin, and I was right, for close by its 
side was another grave, whose headstone bore the 
name of John Martin. I went to the grave and 
stood by it, examining the sweet briar, and musing 
on all that had passed in poor Carle’s life since she 
and Ralph planted it there, when there came a step 
beside me, and a tremulous, manly voice, said :— 
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«« Aye, Miss —, it is living still, fresh and green } earth falling on the coffin. Ralph shuddered, and 
as when we first put it there, and she—” said, “ No, no, thank God, all is not a dream! 

I turned and gazed a moment in the speaker’s { Death at least isa reality! And there are reali- 
face. It was Ralph Martin. He too had been at ¢ ties on that shore beyond death, where the 
the funeral 2? How glad, how eager I was to greet 2 good and beautiful wait for us to come and rejoin 
him! I spoke of his mother and Carle. He ; them.” 
was deeply agitated, and said very earnestly, “ Her We pressed him to return and pass the night 
marriage was so strange—so sudden—I knew so ; with us; but he declined the invitation. He said 
little about it—for while she was living, sawno one ? he had come tovisit his mother’s grave, and to place 
to whom I cared to speak of her. But you saw § there a suitable monument, and that his engage- 
her, Miss Tell me, was she happy ?” ments would not permit him to go with us. He 

I hesitated, for how could I speak freely on this ; seemed desirous to speak farther with me, and 
subject now, and here. He seemed to interpret 2 promised to call on me before he left town. We 
my hesitation, for he said, “I thought so!” and , left him standing by his mother’s grave. When 
plucking a leaf from the sweet briar,he gazedsome ~ we gained the summit of a hill, at a distance on the 
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) minutes in silence at his mother’s grave. way home I looked back and he was standing 
{ “ They were so much to me, mother and Carle,” there still, in the same position. 

| he went on, “ you remember how happy we were. He called on me as he had‘promised, and then I 
Was it all adream? All but this strange marriage? ~ learned what I had before strongly suspected. The 
| Sometimes I think so.” early and ill-fated marriage of Caroline Clinton, 


We both started involuntarily, with a thrill of § had wrecked the cherished hopes of as noble a 
) undefined terror, for now came the sounds of the 5 heart as ever loved or suffered. 
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SPRING. 


BY M. c. HILL. 


The fields put forth innumerable flowers, 

And filled the mellow air with incense sweet. 

The trees, anon, did wear a greener hue, 

And put forth whispering leaves and swelling buds, 
From which the husbandman, in Autumn days, 
Shall gather rich, ripe fruit, for Winter’s store. 


Sweet Spring has come! 
She breathed upon the mountain snows, and soon, 
Ashamed, they disappear’d, and ran and hid 
Themselves in babbling brooks ; then grown more bold, 
They leaped from rock to rock and onward dashed, 
Until they kissed the sleeping vale below, 
And spread themselves o’er all the pleasant fields, 


As God spreads goodness o’er this happy land. She breathed upon my cold and wintry heart, 


Which lay and slept within its frozen self, 

And soon its pulse of happiness beat strong, 
And filled me full of music and of love— 

Of music which keeps tune with singing birds, 
And purling rills, and wild tumultuous rivers, 
And little water-fulls, and with the great 

And plunging cataract, where the Almighty 
Sings a loud, eternal anthem to the world ! 
And full of love which angels smile upon, 

A love of Great Jehovah's works in nature ; 
The sun, and moon, and stars, and all the hosts 
Which mortal eye can see—the lightning’s blaze— 
The thunder’s horrid crash—the hurricane— 
The glorious sun-rise of a Summer's morn— 
The gorgeous sun-set of a Summer’s eve. 


Her breath stole softly o’er a frozen lake ; 
Anon I saw a fairy boat glide by, 

Gracefully bending to the warm South wind, 
Which gently pressed its white and tiny sail. 
Anon I saw upon the little wave 

A sluggish fish-boat lag, and in it sat, 

“ Like patience on a monument,” a man 
With hook and line and large unwearied hope, 
Where late the brawny skater’s iron heel 
Fantastic circles cut, or with long strides, 

And spring and bound, to right and left he made 
The glittering flakes fly from the solid ice. 
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Again she breathed upon the fields and trees ; , 
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THE CELEBRATED MAN. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


AFTER THE GERMAN. 


BY Cc. 


BEAUNOM BURKHARDT. 


Carotine Woir was the daughter of a highly 
distinguished professor, who died a few years ago, 
leaving her no inheritance except his own cele- 
brated name. But Caroline was the most beauti- 
ful girl far and near, and bore a most exalted 
name ; no one, consequently, found her very ob- 
jectionable. 

She had lost her mother when a child and now 
resided at the house of a relative, who treated her 
with the utmost love and kindness. Caroline was 
the belle of a small university town, the star, the 
most devoutly worshipped goddess of the day. She 
seemed to be formed for an idol, for she was a 
proud, inflexible and silent beauty; no one could 
boast of her preference, for she treated all her ad- 
mirers with equal coldness. 

The most ardent among a great host of her wor- 
shippers, was a young and wealthy student, whom 
we shall call William Roose. William was in- 
deed so deeply “smitten,” that his passion had 
became a bye-word among his friends; nay, in 
every circle of the little town, it had become a 
subject of remark and pleasantry. But if such con- 
versation came to the ears of Caroline, she either 
shrugged her shoulders or gave no sign or indica- 
tion whatever of having heard what was said. 

Roose was about to leave the university. On 
the day before his departure he came, pale as 
death, to the house of Caroline’s aunt, and, in tones 
of the deepest despair, entreated her to plead his 
cause with her niece, for it would break his heart 
to leave the university without a ray of hope, with- 
out the slightest token of returned affection. The 
good lady was deeply moved at the earnestness of 
the young student’s appeal, called Caroline, and 
left the room. 

The young lady sat quietly and silently upon the 
sofa, and looked unmoved at the despairing fea- 
tures of her admirer. 

“JT must go hence, Miss; must leave this town 
to-morrow ; and then I can never, never return to 
you again.” 

“ I do not understand you, Mr. Roose,” was the 
cold and formal reply of the cruel beauty. 

“Oh, Caroline! for Heaven’s sake be not so 
frigid! Must I first tell you in so many cold 
words, that you are dear to me above all the 


world; have you not long, long since observed 
that?” 

“ No sir, I have not; and if I had, what matters 
it? you depart to-morrow.” 

“T shall not go, if you bid me stay. I will re- 
turn if you wish it; my entire life and existence 
belongs but to you. But.you—you 4 

“ T—well, what shall I tell you? I have hither- 
to only looked ‘upon you as a friend, thought of you 
the same as of my many other acquaintances.” 

“ Caroline, do not torture me any longer. Tell 
me briefly and candidly whether—whether you 
will always remain thus; tell me, whether you 
never, never will love me?” He approached her, 
sank upon his knees, and raised his hands implor- 
ingly: “Tell me, Caroline, whether I may hope 
that you will ever be mine?” 

Caroline shook her head without replying, yet 
her cheeks had assumed a somewhat darker hue. 

“ And why not? For Heaven’s sake, why not? ” 

“ Because I never shall bestow my hand on any 





+ but a distinguished—a celebrated man.” 


“ What a fancy!” 


-  €?Tis no fancy, Mr. Roose, but my firm, unal- 


terable determination. I must either marry a cele- 
brated man, or none.” 
“ But if my love for you should inspire me with 





genius and talent—if I should become celebrated ?” 

“ Then I shall certainly rejoice at your success, 
and perhaps——” 

“No! Certainty—give me certainty, Caroline. 
If in three years from this day I am celebrated, 
and appear before you ” 

The lady arose, but her lover caught her hand : 
“I cannot leave you until I have a reply!” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Roose,” replied the beauty, 
with a frown, “ if you really succeed in gaining a 
great name among men, I will then no longer re- 
fuse you my hand.” 

Never perhaps in the world, was a declaration 
of love, an offer of hand and fortune, received in a 
more discouraging and cold manner; but Roose 
was contented; he loved this haughty girl so in- 
tensely, that he thought himself even more than 
happy at the cold and small ray of hope she gave 
him. 

William was one of those men who are only 
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created to bestow happiness on others, but who 
for that very reason, are usually ill-treated and mis- 
understood bythe world. Endowed with a warm 
and enthusiastic heart, a clear head, simple and pure 
manners, and with a benevolent confidence in all the 
world, he seemed destined to make life pleasant and 
agreeable to all with whom ke had intercourse, as 
he also seemed to possess his great wealth for no 
other purpose than to make others happy. This 
wealth he had inherited from his father, who had 
been a great banker. He himself had studied the 
law, but attained no eminence. Upon the whole, 
he had no particular talents except one, namely, to 
be amiable ; but this helped him not to celebrity, 
and no name kas ever yet become great in conse- 
quence of it. It was the case perhaps in France 
in former times, but even then high birth was ne- 
cessary to make amiability perceptible—as in the 
case of Lauzun, the Duke of Richelieu, and the 
young Létoriéres. William Roose would, conse- 
quently, at no time and in no country, have expec- 
tations of becoming a celebrated man, yet on this, 
at the present moment, depended the entire for- 
tune of his life—yes, his entire happiness and 
peace, for without Caroline there was no peace or 
joy for him left in life. 

On his return to the paternal roof—his mother 
alone was still alive, and she received her dear son 
most joyfully—on his return, he had but one 
thought: the desire of distinguishing himself in 
some manner. At first, as the easiest means, he 
wrote a few poems and ballads, which he could 
not succeed in having printed ; then a novel. This 
also was returned by the editors of different maga- 
zines, who expressed their admiration of its high 
poetic value in the most flattering terms, but who 
a)l spoke of some important reason which compelled 
them, to their very great regret, to refuse it admit- 
tance to their columns. Next, Roose undertook 
a journey to Italy, and wrote a work on art. This 
certainly was printed, for he paid the publisher 
much more than the expenses—but his opinions on 
art were not read, not even criticised, as no re- 
viewer thought it worth his while to annihilate or 
even attack a nameless author. 

His only consolation was that Caroline still re- 
mained single, and retained the same character of 
inflexible pride and haughtiness which she had 
ever possessed. Occasionally he undertook a 
journey to her place of residence, and by a sight of 
her beauty, added new courage and strength to 
his endeavors ; but he had not spoken to her for a 
year and a half, for that time had already been 
consumed of his three years’ probation. 

By immense exertions he now succeeded in being 
elected a member of the House. For six long 
weeks he worked at a speech, which he hoped 
would open for him that path to celebrity which he 
so anxiously sought. But even here, he was again 





mistaken. He lacked the very first requisite of an 
orator—a good voice ; nor had he the second—a 
calm, sure and unembarrassed manner. When he 
saw every eye directed toward himself, his memo- 
ry forsook him, he hesitated, made mistakes, and 
finally left the floor, whilst not one of all his hear- 
ers had the remotest idea of the argumenis con- 
tained in his maiden speech, though he had pre- 
viously determined on delivering it in so clear, sim- 
ple and distinct a manner. 

What could he now do? His courage and con- 
fidence, which—we must reluctantly confess it— 
had been very great at first, gradually began to 
forsake him. At the right time he remembered 
one more last resort, as he thought, and for that 
purpose he wrote to the lady of his love. He 
told her, that with his large means, he would 
build an immense manufactory, on so grand a 
scale that his name must soon become known as 
one of the greatest capitalists and manufacturers. 

But Caroline’s reply was brief and cold, as she 
told him that a money-celebrity was none at all 
in her eyes ; that she had only referred to great- 
ness attained by a superiority of mind. Roths- 
child, Cockerill, Astor or Sina, were nothing but 
ordinary men inher eyes. “ If you have no other 
prospects,” she concluded her little note, “ we 
shall, most probably, never meet again in this 
life.” 

William was very, very miserable. Yielding to 
the anxious entreaties of his mother, he finally ac- 
cepted an office as notary under Government. No 
one perhaps has ever devoted his services to his 
country with less love for his office than William. 
One of the first official acts of our notary, was 
the sealing up of the effects of a dead person. A 
high officer of State, the President L——, an ec- 
centric bachelor, was the departed, whose property 
it was now William’s duty to seal up and secure, 
on behalf of the heirs, several sisters and brothers, 
who would be absent until the last will and testa- 
ment should be opened and read. 

The desk in the room, where the corpse still 
lay, was the first object to be locked up and 
sealed. On his entrance, William had long ex- 
amined the cold marble features of the dead body, 
the firmly compressed lips of which gave it the 
character of obstinacy and severity. The white 
locks, however, lay so smoothly around the high 
forehead of the old gentleman, the appearance of 
the closed eyes and the small thin nose, was so 
faultless, that the first unfavorable impression upon 
William was soon overcome. He admired the 
expression of wisdom in that fine old face. 

Before he seated himself to his task, he drew 
the green silken curtains around the old man’s 
bed, for although he felt not uncomfortable in 
the presenee of the corpse, he could not help 
constantly looking around at it, knowing it to be 
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directly behind him. The papers lay about the 
desk in terrible disorder. William took them out 
one after another, to lock them up in the desk. 
Involuntarily his eye fell upon the cover of a 
thick bundle of manuscript. The superscription 
upon it was: “ European Political Economy,” and 
beneath it was written in very small letters: “I 
could write it, because I helped at it myself, but 
for the same reason could not printit. It is there- 
fore to be burned at the first opportunity.” 

William was alone, except the author, who lay 
dead behind the green curtains within a few steps 
of him. Before he had known Caroline, he, as 
well as others of his young friends, had been a 
warm politician—his old passion revived in him 
as he held this document in his hand, which might 
contain some wonderful disclosures. He could not 
desist from looking over it; and every word ap- 
peared a gem to him. Anxiously he read and 
read. He heard the door open and his assistant ap- 
proach, who had withdrawn for a few moments. 
Incapable of separating so quickly from the treas- 
ure he had just found, he hastily put the manu- 
script into his pocket. 

When he arrived home, he severely reproached 
himself for having feloniously taken the manu- 
script, but, with the levity of youth, he consoled 
himself by the thought, that the author, who 
was the only one whom he had wronged, would 
certainly rejoice at the other side of his grave, 
could he know that after his death, he had at 
least found one admiring reader, one person who 
would appreciate his wonderful genius. 

William read the whole evening, the whole 
night. Never had he seen so great, so remarka- 
ble a political work. “ What a pity, what a 
great pity,” he said to himself, “ that these wise, 
these acute observations cannot be read by every 
statesman! If the author had allowed it to be 
printed, he would at once have become one of 
the most distinguished, whilst at present he is 
only remembered as a talented, highly gifted, but 
eccentric man. And this work 1 am to burn? 
Never, never!” 

We may not relate the trains of thoughts that 
followed in William’s mind after the resolution 
was taken not to burn the manuscript; we would 
rather cast a veil over them, as ali will eventu- 
ally explain itself to the reader. We do this be- 
cause we love and admire William Roose even to 
this hour, and it would grieve us to depict him in 
moments when weakness overcame the innate 
honesty and uprightness of his character—mo- 
ments, at which he was not what he would always 
havesbeen, had not “a woman held him captive 
by her magic charms.” 

One year afterwards, Dr. Witiiam Roose (he 
had received the honorary degree from tnree wii: 
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versities) arrived at the little town which contain- 
ed Caroline Wolf, who still was the reigning 
belle. He now came as bridegroom. A deputa- 
tion of the inhabitants met him before the town, 
and with great ceremony, presented him a golden 
goblet. William received the gift with a dark 
blush upon his cheeks. The inscription on the 
goblet was as follows : 

“To Doctor William Roose, as a wedding-gift 
by his admiring fellow-citizens.” 

The bride’s house was beautifully adorned with 
wreaths and garlands. In the saloon was spread 
arich festive board; at the head sat the bridal 
couple. But now their character seemed revers- 
ed. With looks of tender and enthusiastic admi- 
ration, Caroline’s eyes rested upon William’s fea- 
tures ; but he looked abstracted and uncomfortable. 
As soon as the cloth was removed, a jovial, thick, 
middle-aged gentleman, whose task it was on all 
occasions to propose toasts, arose, and exclaimed: 

“ Long life and happiness to the Eprror of the 
most remarkable and distinguished political work 
of our times. Three cheers!” 

Noisily and warmly the whole company respond- 
ed to the toast. At the word “ Editor,’ a smile 
arose upon almost every face, which was only 
with difficulty suppressed. Caroline had quickly 
observed this, and had glanced at her betrothed 
with a look of elated and flattered vanity. 

After William had, in a few words, returned 
thanks for the toast, she asked him in an under- 
tone, “‘ But why, my dear William, do you not at 
last acknowledge yourself the Auruor of your 
work?” 

“ Because I am net the author, dear Caroline.” 

“ Ah, my dear friend, is it not ridiculous in you 
to endeavor to deceive me with that story! All 
the world believes you to be the author! For that 
reason you were dismissed from your office under 
Government, and for that reason every university 
and literary society has sent you honorary diplo- 
mas; nay, even the goblet from which you are 
drinking, has been presented to you as a slight 
acknowledgment of the merits of your book, which 
has founded a new era in political literature.” 

“ Nevertheless I am not the author,” replied 
William, ina tone of vexation. 

“ Then please to name the author!” exclaimed 
the whole company. 

*“ I cannot—lI dare not! 
ready told you so} ” 

“ But you have never been believed.” 

William was silent, but Caroline looked upon 
him with the utmost tenderness. 

Two days after this, their wedding took place. 
Every newspaper contained the announcement, 
that the celebrated Dr. William Roose had mar- 
ried the daughter of the late distinguished Profes- 
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sor Wolf. The young wife collected all the pa- 
pers containing such flattering notices, and her 
portfolio on her bridal tour was filled with them. 

On this journey, the young couple visited also 
the city of M——. In honor of the distinguished 
visitors, a large soiree was given. All who could 
make the least pretensions to literary celebrity 
were invited. William and his bride were intro- 
duced to more than sixty persons. Among these 
was an elderly lady, who was presented as a na- 
tive of his own birthplace. He was not at all 
pleased at this information, for the lady in her en- 
tire manner and appearance had something ex- 
tremely disagreeable to him, a faint resemblance of 
features which caused him a shudder, without 
enabling him to discover the reason. 

But it needed very little at present to put Wil- 
liam out of humor; his mind was sad and dis- 
turbed, and even the joy of the honeymoon could 
not disperse the cloud from his brow. Yet re- 
garding this, he had every reason to be happy 
and contented, for Caroline was a most amiable 
and lovely wife. It often happens, that proud, 
obstinate and prudish girls, if they once overcome 
that pride and jpradery, and suffer their heart at 
last to be penetrated by the ray of love, lose alj 
their former bad qualities, and exchange them for 
precisely the opposite. Such had been the case 
with Caroline. She was now gentle, kind and 
humble. Since she had been married to William, 
the most intense affection for him had grown up 
within her heart. She was as devoted to her hus- 
band as wife could possibly be—which is saying 
no little. 

And yet he was not happy ; an inward sorrow 
a deeply lsidden discontent embittered the enjoy- 
ment of his happiness, and rendered him restless 
and sad. His wife evidently suffered by this mood ; 
after she had repeatedly asked for the cause of his 
sadness, and found that her questioning rendered 
him only more sad and gloomy, whilst he firmly 
refused all explanation, she no longer dared to re- 
peat her questions. 

But to return to the soiree. After William had 
turned away from her and engaged in conversa- 
tion with some others, the old lady asked her neigh- 
bor by what means the young gentleman had at- 
tained such great celebrity ? 

“ By a political work,” was the reply, “ which 
has excited the greatest attention throughout the 
world. ’Tis true, he only calls himself the editor- 
but all the world knows tliat he is the author. In 
consequence of this, he was dismissed from the 
service of the state, for the work contains disclos- 
ures of the policy of the European Governments, 
which cannot be pleasant to the ministry. 

“ Among other matters, the work contains some 
details about the proceedings of Congress at Vien- 
na, as for instance —-— »’? and here he re- 





peated verbally several passages which had created 
the greatest excitement. She listened to him with 
the utmost astonishment. 

“ These words are well known to me,” she be- 
gan, “very well known. Is there not another 
passage in the book, something like the follow- 
ing, ——- ——,” and here she repeated almost 
verbally a passage from another part of the work, 
which had excited equally great attention. 

“ Certainly, certainly, madame. Then you have 
read the book?” 

“ Assuredly I have,” she replied, with a most 
bitter expression resting in her acute, strongly- 
marked and masculine features: but now I really 
must speak of this work with the ‘Editor, for 
the book now interests me highly.” 

The lady arose, and walked toward William, 
who, apart from the rest of the company, was 
engaged in a political conversation with a few 
gentlemen, who listened to his words as if they 
came from the mouth of a prophet. 

“T have sought you, Doctor, to converse with 
you about your work, which has particular attrac- 
tions to me, from some peculiar circumstances. 
Several expressions contained in it, are verbally 
those of my late lamented brother.” 

“ Of your brother ?” 

“Yes, of my brother, the late President L. 
of K.” 

We cannot describe the effect of these words 
upon poor William. He seemed perfectly anni- 
hilated. The woman who stood before him, and 
sharply stared at him with an intense malicious 
look, seemed at this moment, from her strong re- 
semblance to the dead man, to be the late Presi- 
dent himself, who had returned from his grave 
to call him to account. Turning alternately pale 
and red, he endeavored in vain to mutter a few 
words. He stood alone before her; the others 
had all politely and discreetly withdrawn. 

“Well, Doctor, what do you say to this re- 
markable sympathy and similarity of thought 
with my brother ?” 

At this painful moment, as if called by the 
good genius of love, Caroline came to the side of 
her husband. Gently she placed her hand upon his 
shoulder, bent toward him and cast a glance 
full of affection upon his troubled face. Reading 
his sorrows, without defining their cause, she said 
with womanly tact: “ Pray, dear William, come 
home with me ; I am rather unwell.” 

The next morning, William received the fol- 
lewing note : 

“I this morning obtained a copy of the work 
edited by you. It is the work of my brasher, 
which I myself copied for him once. The origi- 
nal manuscript is still in my possession. You 
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have acted unjustifiably and without authority, 
for I know to a certainty that the late President 
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never intended the publication of these memoirs. 
How you ever obtained the mannscript is of course 
unknown to me, but I am certain that it was not 
in a fair way. Moreover you have either intention- 
ally or unintentionally suffered the world to believe 
that you were the author, and have thereby gained 
cheap celebrity. Besides this, allow me to ask 
how a gentleman in your position could withhold 
the heavy profits of two editions from the rightful 
heirs ? Pauline de B., Baronness of L-——.” 

William, who since his return to his hotel on 
the evening before, had remained in his room, re- 
fusing to see even his wife, who sufiered the 
greatest anxiety, now rejoined her. He looked 
haggard and pale as death. ‘I’o all her anxious 
inquiries he made no other reply than these few 
words: “ ‘To-day you will learn all.” 

He then returned to his room and wrote a reply 
to Baroness B. containing the tollowing : 

«“ The work which I have edited is certainly the 
work of your brother, and the only wrong (great 
as it is) tha: | have committed was my not ask- 
ing your permission for its publicatic~, as 1 feared 
a refusal to such a request. 
ing at any moment, by a public declaration, 
before the world, to secure to your late bro- 
ther the honor of the authorship, and | have 
never on any occasion acknowledged myself 
more than the editor of this great work. In re- 
ference to the last, and to me the most delicate 
point of your note, 1 can only say that | accepted 
of no remuneration tor the first edition, and that 
the proceeds of the second were given to the 
Orphan Asylum at K , for which 1 enclose 
you the receipt of the directors of said instituuon.” 

Half an hour after this William Roose received 
another note from the Baroness, in which she 
strictly forbade his naming her brother as the au- 
thor of the work. She believed that she, as the 
sister of so witty and satirical an author, would 
most probably loose the widow’s pension which, 
since the death of her husband and through the 
influence of her late brother, she had been receiv- 
ing from Government. 

William took both letters, put them into his 
pocket, and with a heavy heart approached the 
room where his wife was. He had taken a reso- 
lution which at once made his heart feel 
light and oppressed. She had already awaited him 
for two hours. Her lovely face was pale, but it blush- 
ed with joy when she saw him approach. She rush- 
ed into his arms, but he gently pushed her back. 

“ Do not be so impetuous, child, nor so tender! 
Ihave something to tell you, which may induce you 
to love me less.” 

Instead of an answer, Caroline laughed aloud. 

«Be not merry, my dear; for you at least 
it is a serious matter. Tell me what, on my 
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“If you should cease to love me.” 

“She has no suspicion,’ thought William. 
“ Well then, since you cannot guess it, I will tel! 
you. The celebrity, which for your sake I have 
assumed—Heaven be my witness, only for your 
sake, Caroline—belongs not to me. I am in reality 
only the editor of that book—the author is another. 
Even if I should lose your love, I cannot speak 
otherwise. A heavy burden is taken from my 
heart by this confession, and I will make it public. 
I am not a deceiver by nature !” 

“ And is that all, dearest? Why should I care ! 
I do not love your book but yourself, and you are 
still yourself with your kind, good, noble heart. 
Do not punish me too hard for a girlish folly. All 
that is long since forgotten!” 

And she placed both her arms around his neck, 
and pressed her lovely face upon his shoulder. 

William wept, but they were tears of joy. He 
had not expected that only eight weeks of wedded 
life would let Caroline torget her girlish freak ; 
but what woman with a truly womanly mind wiil 
ask more of her husband than a good, faithful 
and loving heart, an honest mind and sound sense ! 
A vain woman may set a superficial value on 
other qualities. A young girl naturally demands 
many other things trom the chosen of her heart, 
and we once knew one, who afterwards became 
an exemplary wife and mother, who in her girl- 
hood often assured us that she would never give 
her hand to a man who had not fought in at least 
one naval engagement. 

William in reality published an article in all the 
journals and newspapers, declaring positively that 
he was not the author of the celebrated work, but 
that his pledged honor forbade his naming him. 
As he endorsed this pubiication by his word of 
honor no body any longer doubied its truth. 

He still lives, but none except his nearest friends 
remember his name. ‘lhe goblet which had been 
presented to him by the town of H , he again 
presented to the public museum of that town, as 
he was ashamed to gain even that much by the 
mistake of the good citizens. He still retains his 
Doctor’s diplomas, and often says in fun that he 
will leave them to his three boys as an inherited 
but not merited dignity. Since he was no longer 
a celebrated, he became a happy man. There 
are still some ren in the world who tind strange 
plumage a heavier burden than strange sorrows, 
and one of those is the now unknown William 
Roose, editor of a work which has also since be- 
come unknown and forgotten, 

Baronness de B—— was much vexed and an- 
noyed that the expose she made should have pro- 
duced so few blushes of shame, and her malice on 
this occasion at least was but ill rewarded, since 
she in reality made a discontended and miserable 
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LYNDHURST. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


« Avas! poor Clarinda, what shall I do for you? 
One, two, three, most undisguised yawns! Oh, 
have a little mercy on that pretty mouth! Think 
what distress your smart admirer Mr. Llewelyn 
Hodges would feel, when you return to London, 
should he find that unfortunate feature extended 
from ear toear,as will certainly be the case if you 
continue that melancholy gymnastic exercise much 
longer. Ah, if I could create for you a crowd of 
handsome beaux as easily as my needle summons 
forth these lilies and roses, you should not long 
stand tormenting that poor fly from sheer weari- 
ness!” 

“T really cannot think how you can go on work- 
ing all day long, Helen, never seeing anything but 
this dull country ; no grand sights, no dressing nor 
visiting, no lords and ladies, no theatre, nor any 
single thing worth looking at!” 

« Now, indeed, my dear coz, if you can stand at 
that window and talk of “dull country,” I shall 
think you have left your eyes as well as your heart 
in great London. What! those bed of flowers that 
I’ve planted with such care, and our pretty lawn, 
soft and green enough for the fairies to dance on, 
sloping down to the clear blue Jake, where the old 
fisherman and his merry boys are so busy, “ not 
worth looking at?” And the village peeping 
from its flowering orchards, and the noble park 
youder, with its fine old buildings that many a 
stranger, lord and lady too, Miss Clarinda, comes 
to visit! You must visit the old library; ’tis so 
delightful to stand in its great bay-window and 
read an ancient romance at sunset, while—’ 

“ Phaw! Helen, how you talk! I think, as Mr. 
Llewelyn Hodges used to say, “an inch of town 
is worth a mile of country;” but do you know 
that Mrs. Jones, the grocer’s wife, told me that 
Mr. Lyndhurst, the young squire, is coming to the 
park, to spend some time before he goes abroad. 
They say he is very rich, for his grandfather has just 
left him an immense fortune, and the park is one 
of the finest places in the country ; and Mrs. Jones 
tells me that he’s very handsome ; with light hair 
and blue eyes, she says, though Mrs. Plunket de- 
clares he has black eyes and black hair, and she 
ought to know, for her cousin Simpkins, who lives 
in London, told her that they call him lord Byron, 
and the corsair, for he wears his collar open and 
speaks in a deep voice—but look! look! Helen, 
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there are two horsemen coming along the wood ; 
see, just by the gypsey’s wood ; now they are hidden 
by the trees; ah, there they are again, crossing 
the bridge by the waterfall ; ’tis the young Squire, 
I’m sure ; see how black his hair is, but he is not 
so pale as they said; and the other must be his 
college friend, the young lawyer, very poor, and 
with a large family of sisters dependant upon him ; 
but what a fine complexion Mr. Lyndhurst has, 
and a very fashionable air.” 

“ Alas! for Llewelyn Hodges!” said Helen, 
laughing. 

The object of Miss Clarinda’s admiration wes 
riding leisurely along with his companion, and 
both regarded the country with an air of great 
interest. 

“Who lives in that beautiful little cottage?” 
asked Mr. Lyndhurst of an old man, who, staff 
in hand, was walking briskly along the road beside 
them.” 

“Some who are more beautiful than the cottage 
and as good as handsome,” said the man, touching 
his hat. “’Tis Mrs. Sydney and her daughter 
Helen ; as blythe a bird she is as any in the for- 
est. The colonel died in foreigu parts, three years 
ago, and left his wife and daughter without 
money or friends; so they came to our village, 
and Miss Helen supports her mother, who is but 
poorly in health, and though she worked hard at 
first from morning till night, she had always a kind 
word and a kind deed for the sick and the poor.” 

“ But what employment could she obtain in 
such a retired place as this?” said Mr. Lyndhurst, 
with great interest. 

“ Oh, she makes the most beautiful flowers on 
satin and velvet and such things, for the grand 
ladies in London; she learned it, poor thing, to 
amuse herself, when she was at school, in a convent 
in France, or some such far-off place, and now she 
has to do it for her bread; and with right good 
wiil, too, I think, for she is as gay as a lark, and 
her bright smile does more to cheer the poor she 
visits than the warmest sun that shines in Sum- 


mer, 

“ Really, Somers.” said Lyndhurst, to his com- 
panion, “ your fancy sketch of the village belles 
we should encounter, does little credit to your 
imagination if reality so far surpasses all your 
fiction.” 
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“] confess to being a miserable painter and 
feel already deeply smitten. Ah! envious walls! 
will you not open and disclose the angelic mortal 
enshrined within? I pray thee, Lyndhurst, faint 
away, suffer thy horse to throw thee, that we may 
have some excuse for entering the temple and 
beholding the hidden deity.” 

“J thank you, Tracy, tor the romantic sugges- 
tion ; but I feel much more inclined to gallop on to 
the venerable mansion of my ancestor, whose 
hall I have never trodden, though I drew my 
first breath within its walls.” 

And so saying, he gave the reins to his horse, 
and both hastened onward in the direction of 
Lyndhurst park. 


* * * * * * * 


« And now, dear mother, that I have given you 
your favorite book and parted the vine-branches 
so that you may see the white church-spire, and 
graceful sail on the blue lake, I will just run down 
to the wood and visit our wild gypsey woman, and 
gather some sweet violets. Hark! how that little 
bird is warbling ; he calls me out! Coming,com- 
ing, little bird, 

To the fresh Summer breeze, 

And the green forest trees ! 
One more kiss, dear mother, and away till the 
church-beils ring!” 

As Helen walked lightly along the passage from 
her mother’s chamber, she came to the open 
door of Clarinda’s bed-room and beheld that young 
lady, her head ornamented with three rows of 
curl-papers, her countenance expressive of min- 
gled anxiety and doubt, surrounded by her whole 
wardrobe, a pea-green satin dress in one hand 
and a pink gauze slip in the other. 

“Helen! Helen! come here one moment! | 
can’t tell what to put on to day; the pea-green 
suits my bright complexion best, but the pink 
gauze is the most fashionable; ’tis exactly like 
lady Susan Valrymple’s; for lady Susan’s maid 
told my dress maker’s cousin so, and Miss Brown 
says 1 have quite her ladyship’s air when | put 
that gown on. Which do you think | had bet:er 
wear!” 

“ Indeed, poor cousin, you ask advice of an 
utter novice in the art of dress ; my own wardrobe 
is so simple that 1 know nothing about your pink 
gauzes, and pea-green satins, and lady Susan 
Dalrymples. Nevertheless, my counsel is, wear 
neither the one nor the other, but that pretty spot- 
ted muslin that lies so ignominiously in yonder 
corner. But now leave all these things and come 
with me this bright Sunday morning and see my 
old gypsey and wild forest-flowers! ” 

“ Really, Helen, you amaze me! How any gen- 
teel, or even respectable young lady can associate 
with an old gipsey-thief and such low creatures, I 
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can’t think ; I shall certainly speak to my aunt 
about it ; and as to the spotted muslin, your advice 
shows that you are a country girl and have never 
been to London.” 

“ But what makes you so anxious about your 
dress to-day, cousin? You have generally con- 
sidered anything good enough for our village 
congregation !” 

“ Yes, but there will be others besides the rus- 
tics at church to-day, and I choose to present a 
respectable appearance before genteel people.” 

“ Oho! the two strangers! I understand it all 
now, Miss Clarinda! The triple row of papers, and 
the pea-green satin. Alas! for poor Mr. Llewelyn 
Hodges! and 


Master of Lyndhurst, beware ! beware ! 
For Cupid lurks in the curls of her hair!” 


laughed Helen, as she passed on. 

Clarinda tossed her head in disdain and pro- 
ceeded with the labors of the toilet. She then 
went to her aunt in all the glories of ringlets, arti- 
ficial flowers, a bright blue bonnet and the pea- 
green satin, to make her attack upon Helen’s visits 
to the gipsey-woman. 

Mrs. Sydney, who had invited Clarinda, the 
daughter of her only relative, to visit Helen, hoping 
she might derive that pleasure from a companion 
of her own age that no other society could supply, 
had been greatly disappointed by the vulgarity of 
her mind and of all her associations. She now, 
when Clarinda had exhausied her invectives and 
string of London opinions relative to her cousin’s 
visits to the wood, replied gently, 

“You do not consider, my dear, the sacred 
claim which misery and degradation have upon 
those who are more happily cireumstanced. When 
old Rachel became ill, with no one but her little 
grandson to tend her, she was an object of suspi- 
cion and dislike to the whule village, an outcast 
from society ; they seemed not to regard her as 
a human being, as one in all essential points like 
themselves ; but Helen nursed her constantly and 
tenderly, she read to her, and conversed with her 
as with suffering sister, she led her mind so long 
benumbed and benighted to recognize the grand 
tie which binds her to the whole human family, 
and to the great unseen spirit which works in 
goodness and beauty everywhere. That mighty 
spirit of love, which is the life of the universe, pene- 
trated her soul, and the enthusiastic gratitude 
which that wild strong nature feels toward my 
Helen is incomprehensible to the weaker and 
more ordinary beings which surround us. <‘ Lady,’ 
she said to me one day, ‘she is a mighty angel ; 
she has split the stony mountain, and the life-giv- 
ing stream that makes the desert a garden will 
murmur her praise for ever.’”’ 

But Clarinda heard nothing of what Mrs. Syd- 
ney said; she had been intently watching two 
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figures, walking in the direction of the wood ; and 
suddenly exclaiming that she would go and meet 
her cousin, she hastily left the room. Taking a 
short path, she entered the lane a little in advance 
of the two gentlemen ; when after walking a few 
steps, her parasol became most unaccountably en- 
tangled in a hawthorn bush, and obstinately refus- 
ed to be extricated, until the strangers, quickening 
their pace, undertook the task, and restored the 
offender to its embarrassed owner. = »’ 

“ Mr. Lyndhurst, 1 suppose,” said Clarinda, cur- 
tesying to the corsair-eyed stranger; allow me 
to thank you, and welcome you back to the estate 
of your forefathers.” , 

The gentleman bowed, and with a sly glance 
at his companion, presented “ his friend Mr. So- 
mers.” 

Clarinda dropped a slight curtsey to the poor 
lawyer with the large family, and hardly glanc- 
ing ata face that certainly deserved notice, she 
informed Mr. Lyndhurst that her name was Cla- 
rinda Jarvis, that her family resided in London, 
and that she was now paying a visit to a poor 
relation, Mrs. Sydney, who lived in the cottage 
they had just passed. 

“ Indeed!” replied Lyndhurst, with some sur- 
prise, “the Mrs. Sydney who has a daughter 
Helen?” 

«Yes, and I am really ashamed to confess that 
I am come to meet my cousin who is gone to 
see an old gipsey thief, living in the wood, whom 
she visits as constantly as if she were some gen- 
teel person.” 

“Has Miss Jarvis never accompanied her 
cousin ?” demanded Somers. 

“ No, indeed. I trust | know better how persons 
in society should behave. I'd like to know what 
my friends the Misses Stapletons would say, if they 
heard that I had been in the woods associating 
with beggars and thieves!” 

They had now entered the wood, and a turn 
in the winding path brought them in sight of the 
gipsey’s abode. ‘The young men suddenly paused 
in admiration of the scene before them. A clear 
little stream, rippling o’er mossy stones, divided 
the soft forest-girdled glade ; the waving branches 
threw an ever-changing light on the fresh, green 
grass, while bees hummed drowsily over tufts of 
wild flowers and graceful creepers. A dwelling, 
half hut, half tent, stood in the shade of a tall 
sycamore ; the gipsey was seated on a rude bench at 
the door, her tall long figure, clad in a dress of bright 
blue and scarlet, while a scarlet ’kerchief covered 
the long black hair that fell over her shoulders. 
Her wild eyes, expressive of strong but subdued 
feeling, were fixed on the fair Helen, who seated 
on the bank beside her, one hand resting lightly 
on the gipsey’s brown arm, the other pointing to 


the blue sky, was speaking on some subject of 
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apparently deep interest. A sunbeam fell on her 
light wavy hair, and glowed on the curls of a dark- 
eyed boy at her feet, busied with childish earnest- 
ness in weaving a garland of flowers for Helen’s 
straw hat. 

Clarinda was the first to disturb the scene ; 
mis-judging the silence of her companion, she 
triumphed in the idea of her superior gentility. 
‘* Helen, Cousin Helen! if you can condescend to 
leave such charming society, I will introduce you 
to Mr. Lyndhurst and his friend Mr. Charles 
Somers; they have saved my parasol from des- 
truction and accompanied me in my search after 
you.” 

Heien resumed her hat and, with a parting 
word to her forest friends, moved quietly toward 
her cousin, who, by various manceuvres, now con- 
tinued to monopolize the young heir ; who seem- 
ed to find a mischievous pleasure in exciting her 
London conceits and affectation, casting every 
now and then a merry glance behind, which his 
friend was too much occupied with his fair com- 
panion to observe. 

‘*You seem to be very deeply interested in 
your gipsey-friend, Miss.Sydney ; she has a fine, 
strongly-marked countenance.” 

** Yes, old Rachel interests me exceedingly. I 
love to talk with her, she is so different from 
other people ; all her ideas are so fresh, she looks 
at everything in so original a way and her ex- 
pressions are so picturesque that it is like walking 
in the forest, or by the sea-side, to talk to her. 
But you shall come and see for yourself; that is, 
if you are willing to make acquaintance with my 
gipsey-queen.” 

* Nothing would please me more; and your 
romantic woodland walks, the haunts of the wild 
flowers, and the fine mountain scenery, will you 
not show me these also !”’ 

** Oh, yes! 1 wili leave you in a wild valley and 
suddenly appear on a mountain above ; I wiil lead 
you over rock and torrent, and pathless wild, 
where you would hardly dare to follow.” 

“ Agreed, agreed! Where you lead I will 
follow ; and we will have boating excursions on 
the lake, and a pic-nic on the little island, and a 
ride to yonder ruined abbey.” 

And thus many pleasant plans were laid, and 
as Charles parted from his new acquaintance at 
the cottage, he thought of no matter what, perhaps 
of dusty law-books, 

‘Mr. Lyndhnrst, of Lyndhurst’s park, is cer- 
tainly smitten,’ was Clarinda’s last thought, as 
they turned away, and “ what fine eyes Mr 
Somers has? what delightful walking parties we 
shall have, and his arm will be such an excellent 
support for my dear mother,” was Helen’s, 
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“Tm thinking, neighbor,” to her friend Mrs. 
Jones, “there are two hearts that have changed 
owners lately, not very far from our village.” 

“ Aye, indeed; d’ye notice them at church 
every Sunday ; how his eyes are fixed on Miss 
Helen instead of the minister? How devoutly he 
listens to the chant when she’s singing?” 

“ And how well she knows his step when he 
follows her after service ; she never turns her head, 
but I can see her color change, and her eye grow 
brighter; and then the riding, and sailing, and 
walking by moonlight ; and, I'll tell you, neighbor, 
what my Robert overheard the other night. He 
had gone into the wood by the little beach Miss 
Helen loves so well to walk on, and just as he was 
going away he heard low voices, and there, sure 
enough, comes Mr. Charles and our young lady 
sauntering along: but he must have asked her 
already to have him for a sweetheart, I reckon, 
for Bob says her cheeks were very red, and she 
was pretending to look very hard at a shell; and 
Mr. Charles says, “‘ And you will be true to me, 
sweet Helen, though years should pass before I 
canclaim my bride,” and she makes some answer 
in a low voice, upon which he calls her angel or 
cherub, or something profane, but she laughs and 
says she’s a mermaid, and sings something about 
a knight whom she loved, and he points to a star 
and says something ; Bob couldn’t make out what, 
about a pole, but just then he stumbled over a stone, 
and was afraid he would be heard, but you see how 
it is.” 

« What a pity they are so poor; they’d make 
such a handsome couple! but they say he has 
three sisters depending upon him, and that trifle of 
a legacy that Mrs. Sydney has, is not enough for 
mother and daughter even.” 

“ Whata pity ’tis not the young squire, that the 
fine London Miss is trying so hard to catch. But 
I fancy she’ll find herself mistaken, for he only 
laughs at her, and she doesn’t care a straw for him 
except for the park and the large fortune. How 
odd that she should be Miss Helen’s cousin ; but 
good-bye, neighbor, I left my brat squalling in the 
cradle and I must run home and see if he is 
quiet.” 

* * * * « 

“Helen! Helen! have you head the news?” 
cried Miss Clarinda, bursting into the sitting- 
room; “ Mr. Lyndhurst is going to give a grand 
ball; all the lords and ladies for twenty miles 
round are invited ; a splended band and supper are 
coming down from London, and I’m engaged to 
dance the first two sets with the young squire, 
and his married sister with the grand title is com- 
ing down to preside, and I shall wear my pink 
gauze and my jessamine wreath in my hair, like 
lady Susan Dalrymple. And Mr. Somers is 
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going the next day to London to finish his studies. 
Only think of my leading off the dance before all 
the grandfolks! I rather think they’ll begin to 
suspect something from that!” and Clarinda drew 
herself up with a dignity befitting the future 
mistress of Lyndhurst Park. 

Helen started at one part of this announcement ; 
‘‘ how strange,” she thought, “ that Charles should 
not have mentioned his departure to me.” But 
the reflections of all were interrupted by a loud 
rap from the knocker, and the entrance of their 
only servant with a box from London directed 
to Miss Helen Sydney, which, when opened with 
many expressions of surprise, was found to contain 
an elegant ball-dress, and a delicate billet of 
scented paper on which were traced the words, 
“From a sincere friend,” in a small, ladylike 
hand. 

Endless were the conjectures occasioned by this 
well-timed gift; but all equally vain; no clue 
could be found, and nothing remained to be done 
but patiently to awaita solution of the mystery, and 
soothe the mortification of Clarinda at her cousin’s 
superior dress ; indeed that young lady would have 
been inconsolable but for the thought of her own 
more stylish air and likeness to Lady Susan 
Dalrymple. 

on 7” = © * 

The much expected night at length arrived, as 
lovely as Summer moonlight could make it. The 
party from the cottage were the first to arrive ; 
Clarinda, in the highest spirits, talked and laughed 
incessantly, but Helen was sunk in a revery, from 
which she was roused by a light touch on her arm, 
and the whispered words, “ Lovely dreamer, come 
with me, and let your favorite landscape, seen by 
the silvery moonlight, draw you back to the beauti- 
ful earth you have left.” : 

So saying, Charles led her into the: old library, 
and as Helen looked out through her favorite bay- 
window, she uttered an exclamation of delight at 
the beauty of the scene, but a shade of unusual 
sadness stole over her as she gazed. “ The moon- 
light never seemed sad to me before, but when 
shall we see it again together? But, Charles, why 
did you not tell me that you are going so soon to 
leave us?” 

“ Helen, my own Helen,” he said, gently en- 
circling her with his arm, “ I will never leave you! 
Can you forgive my first and last. deception? Can 
you love Charles Lyndhurst as you promised to 
love Charles Somers? It is he, dearest, who has 
sought your love, and all your eye can see, all that 
wealth can give, and devotion the most heartfelt 
and unchangeable, are yours.” 

“Forgive him, forgive him, sweet Helen!” 
said a beautiful and stately lady advancing to the 
bewildered girl. “ Youthful gayety first en- 
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couraged the mistake of your cousin, and a lover’s 
romance continued it; and even my graver years 
have joined in the innocent deceit. And now let 
me complete my token of sisterly affection,” and 
she placed a circle of white violets, fashioned 
from pearl, in her hair, “ and away to the ball- 
room! and merry be the dance that welcomes 
Lyndhurst’s fairest bride !” 

So vanished Clarinda’s ambitious hopes; but 
she covered her wounded vanity by a violent 
flirtation with a young officer; and as the real 
Tracy Somers professed to be deeply mortified at 
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her disdainful treatment, she was easily consoled, 
and shortly after amused Mr. Llewellyn Hodges 
and the rest of her London friends, with stories of 
her broken-hearted admirer. 

Helen’s gipsey still continued to occupy her for- 
est-home during a part of each year, and a blessing 
followed the name of Rachel, the earnest, fearless 
friend of sickness and misery. The rest of her 
time she passed with her own wild tribe, and 
many an orphan and little outcast she brought to 
the Lady of Lyndhurst “ that they might,” to use 
her own words, “ see God’s most beautiful child.” 





JUNE. 


BY MRS. M. 


N. 


M’ DONALD. 


Lave@HLINGLy thou comest 
y June, 
With thy light and tripping feet, 
And thy garlands fresh and sweet, 
And thy waters all in tune; 
With thy gift of buds and bells, 
For the uplands and the dells, 
With the wild-bird and the bee, 
On the blossom or the tree, 
And my heart leaps forth to meet thee, 
With a joyous thrill to greet thee 
Rosy June, 
And I love the flashing ray 
Of the rivulets at play, 
As they sparkle into day, 
Rosy June! 


Most lovely do I call thee, 
Laughing June! 
For thy skies are bright and blue, 
As a sapphire’s brilliant hue, 
And the heats of Summer noon, 
Made cooler by thy breath— 
O’er the clover scented heath, 
Which the scythe must sweep so soon : 
And thou fan’st the fevered cheek 
With thy softest gales of balm, 
Till the pulse so low and weak, 
Beateth stronger and more calm. 
Kind physician, thou dost lend : 
Like a tried and faithful friend, (bring, 
To the suffering and the weary, every blessing thou canst 
By the sick-man’s couch of pain, : 
Like an angel, once again {wing, 
Thou hast shed a gift of ee bal the perfume-laden 
And the student’s listless ear, 
As a dreamy sound and dear, 
Hath caught a pleasant murmur of the insect’s busy hum, 
Where arching branches meet 


O’er the turf beneath his feet, [come ; 
And a thousand Summer fancies, with the melody have 
And he turneth from the page 


Of the prophet or the sage, 

And forgeteth all the wisdom of his books ; 
For his heart is Aiea free 
With the butterfly and bee, 

And he heareth but the music of the brooks, 
Singing still their merry tune, 
In the flashing light of noon, 

One chord of thy sweet lyre, laughing June ! 


I have heart-aches many a one 
June! 
And I sometimes Jong to fly 
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To a world of love and light, 
a a — never die, 
Nor the days gives place to night ; 
Where the aeaaiate ne in , 
Of this mortal life are o’er, 
And we fondly clasp ugain 
All the loved ones gone before ; 
And I think, to lay my head 
On some green and sheltered bed, 
Where, at dawning or at noon, 
Come the birds with liquid note 
In each tender warbling throat, 
Or the breeze, with mournful tune 
To sigh above my grave— 
Would be all that I should crave 
Rosy June! 


But when thou art o’er the earth, 
With thy blue and tranquil skies, 
And thy gushing melodies, 
And thy many tones of mirth— 
When thy flowers perfume the air, 
Aud thy garlands wreath the bough, 
And my birth-place, even now 
Seems an Eden bright and fair— 
How my spirit shrinks away 
From the darkness of the tomb, 
And I shudder at its gloom 
While so beautiful the day. 
Yet I know the skies are bright, 
id * — ee love and light, 
ighter, fairer than thine own, lovel 
ses 8 shadow dims the ray, va iit 
No night obscures the day, 
But ever, ever reigneth, high eternal noon. 


A glimpse thou art of heaven 
Lovely June ! 
Type of a purer clime 
Beyond the flight of time, 
Where the amaranth flowers are rife 
By the p!*cid stream of life, 
Forever gently flowing, 
Where the heauty of the rose 
In that land of soft repose, 
Nor blight, nor fading knows, 
In immortal fragrance blowing. 
And my prayer is stili to see 
In thy blessed ministry, 
A transient gleam of —— that are all divinely fair, 
A foretaste of the bliss 
In a holier world than this, {there. 
And a place beside the loved ones, who are safely gathered 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


BY MISS EMILY E. 


CHUBBUCK. 


MYSTERY. 


Lire is all a mystery! The drawing of the breath, 
the beating of the pulse, the flowing of the blood, 
none tancomprehend. We know that we are sen- 
tient beings, gifted with strange powers, both in- 
tellectual and physical, capable of acting, thinking, 
feeling, comparing, reasoning, and judging ; but we 
do nut know by what means we perform the dif- 
ferent functions, not even so much as to compre- 
hend how the simplest thought is originated. The 
mind of an idiot—of one of the lower animals 
even—is a study too deep for us. “ The goings forth 
of the wind,” the “ balancing of the clouds,” the 
living leaf bursting from the dead brown stem, all 
processes of nature however common or simple, 
are beyond the grasp of human intellect. Each of 
us is a mystery to self and to the friends that look 
upon us. We raise an arm, and we know that in 
that simple movement a thousand little assistants 
are required ; but we do not fully understand the 
philosophy of their application ; and we are totally 
ignorant of the grand principle, without which 
they are cold unfeeling clay. Our friends, too, are 
complete mysteries tous. They are alway acting as 
we were sure they would not; and they move about 
complete embodiments of mystery ; with hearts 
almost wholly unexplored, heads fall of strange 
theories, and natures subject to incomprehensible 
impulses and caprices. Within, without, around, 
we can comprehend nothing ; we cannot solve even 
the simplest thesis of nature, whether written on 
the human constitution, or this earth builded by 
the great Architect for our use. The past to us is 
chaos ; the present is a waking dream, in which 
“‘ seeing we see not, and hearing we hear not;” and 
the future is wrapped in the deepest, the most im- 
penetrable obscurity. We know neither how nor 
for what purpose we exist ; nor what is to be the 
destiny of that principle within us which every, 
heart-throb proclaims to be eternal. When we 
pause to think, our own shadows may well alarm 
us; and when we turn our dim weak eyes on our 
own ignorance, even to our partial selves so palpa- 
ble, we shall not dare to sneer at the wildest vagary, 
that the human mind has ever engendered. Sneer! 
Why, what know we, poor, puny, imbecile creatures 
that we are !—save that moral truth which stamps 


~~ 





us the offspring of the Eternal; that unswerving 
trust which is our only safety—our anchor while 
drifting on these dark unknown waters. There is 
none to solve the deep mystery of these things 
about us; but we feel in the darkness the clasp of 
a strong hand. Oh, may we never strive to 
cast that hand from us! In the far, far distance 
burns one star. Oh, may we never raise a cloud be- 
tween itslight and our bewildered eyes! May we 
never, never, forget in the midst of the mystery by 
which we are encompassed, that “we are not our 
own,” that we are not gifted with the power of 
guiding ourselves; and may we yield the trust of 
childhood to the sure foot, the strong arm, and the 
all-seeing eye of Him who made us what we are, 
and is leading us to the place where we may learn 
what we have been and shall be. 





THE PRIBST’S SOLILOQUY.—AN EXTRACT. 


It is even so, thought the good old man, as the 
the door closed behind the misguided misanthrope ; 
this is a beautiful world of ours, but it is the gild- 
ed cage of many a fluttering spirit that, neverthe- 
less, would shrink from freedom if it were offered. 
Keyling is miserable, more miserable than the poor 
wretch crouching amid rags, and filth, and loath- 
someness, (for such suffering can bare no compari- 
son with mental agony,) and yet he knows not 
why. What matters it to him that the earth is 
green, and the heavens surpassingly magnificent? 
He knows that the impress of his foot willere long 
disappear from the one, and his eye close upon 
the other. He knows that the flowers will bloom, 
the birds sing; that Summer will flush the fields, 
and Winter bring in turn its peculiar attractions, 
when his heart is pulseless and his tongue mute ; 
but he does not know that in the dissevering of 
the silver cord is gained the freedom for which the 
spirit pants. This world is too narrow for his soul 
to expand in, and he feels cramped and chained; 
yet, if the door of his cage were flung open, he 
would tremble at sight of the unknown space be- 
yond, and would not venture out, but cling to the 
gilded wires until torn away by the resistless hand 
of death. Earth never satisfied an immortal mind ; 


the “ living soul,” which is nothing less than the 
279 
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breathing of Deity himself, can be satisfied but with 
infinity—infinity of life, action, and knowledge. 
Its own feeble glimmer is enough for the fire-fly ; 
and its wing and voice, with the free heavens and 
beautiful earth, for the bird; they were formed by 
the Almighty’s hand ; but their life isnot an eman- 
ation of his life, and their little spirits ‘‘ go down- 
ward to the earth.” But what can satisfy the 
deathless soul immured in a clay prison, with but 
clouded views of the finite beauties around it, and 
wholly unconscious of its divine origin and final 
destiny? No wonder Keyling is miserable ; for he 
is blinder than the untutored savage who “ sees God 
in clouds and hears him in the wind.” For years 
he has been struggling for a meteor: while it reced- 
ed he never paused or wearied; but, when his 
hand closed over it and he grasped a shadow, the 
truth dawned upon his spirit ; and, in the bitterness 
of its first perception, he cursed himself and cursed 
his destiny. He hates the world, and himself and 
mankind, and talks madly of the death-damps, the 
grave, and the slimy earth-worm, as though supe- 
rior to their horrors ; but yet he is in love with life, 
as much as the veriest devotee of pleasure in exis- 
tence. Itis this panting for immortality, this long- 
ing for a wider range, that makes him sometirmes 
imagine, in his impatience, that he is anxious to 
lie down to his eternal rest and never wake. If his 
spirit could but understand its heavenward destiny, 
if he would learn to look beyond these narrow boun- 
daries, if, in dismissing the worthless, he would 
properly estimate the high and imperishable, poor 
Keyling would find that even on earth there are 
inexhaustible sources of happiness. Alas for the 
weakness of human nature! Whata very wreck 
a man becomes when left to his own blindness and 
folly. The loftier the intellect the higher its aspi- 
rations and the more comprehensive its faculties ; 
the lower does it descend in darkness if the torch 
of religion has never been lighted within. It is 
misery to feel the soul capable of infinite expansion 
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and allow it a range no wider than this fading ever- 
changing earth ; to taste the bliss of life, mingled 
with the bitter draught of death ; to love the high 
and holy, and never look toward the fountain of 
holiness—deep, deep, and mingling in its pure tide 
the richness of all wisdom and knowledge. Oh 
how depressing must be the loneliness of such souls ! 
How awful the desolation! ‘T'oo high for earth 
and knowing nought of heaven! Even the good 
in their natures is perverted and adds to the 
chaos of darkness within. When they see 
the strong oppress the weak, vice triumph over 
virtue, innocence borne down by care and poverty, 
and guilt elevated to a throne, they say this is 
enough to know of him who holds the reigns of 
such a government ; and, in their folly, deem them- 
selves more merciful than the Father of mercies. 
Making this world the theatre of life, and the years 
of man its sum, they fix upon this inconceivably 
small point in comparison with the whole ; and, 
fromsuch a limited view, dare to tax the Ruler of the 
universe with injustice. Unable to comprehend 
the policy of the divine government, and misap- 
prehending the object and tendency of earthly suf- 
fering, they lose themselves in the mazes of soph- 
istry, and become entangled in the net their own 
hands have spread. 

Poor Keyling! he drank of the poisonous tide 
of infidelity, and every thought is contaminated 
the moment it springs up into the heart. This 
gives it coloring to the earth and sky, to life and 
death. It breaks the chain that binds the world of 
nature to its Creator, dissolves the strongest fasci- 
nation of the beautiful things around us, and ren- 
ders meaningless the lessons traced by the finger of 
God upon everything he has made. It removes 
the prop from the bending reed, and the sunlight 
from the heart; it binds down the wing of hope, 
and turns the upraised eye earthward; it offers only 
“the worm, the canker, and the grief,” and points 


. the fluttering soul toa grave of darkness and oblivion. 
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A SCENE FROM HOPE LESLIE. 


(See the Engraving.) 


WE are pleased that we can present to our readers 
another of those superb engravings, from original 
designs, which have elicited such universal and 
spontaneous commendations from the conductors 
of the press in every section of the United States. 
Our subject is taken from a popular volume by one 
of the best of our female writers, and our artists, 
jealous of their fame, have produced a design and 
an engraving which cannot fail to please our pa- 
trons. We point, with pride and confidence, to 
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our extended series of original designs as the ful- 
filment of past promises and the pledge of future 
exertions. 

And what a melancholy scene do the novelist 
and our artist draw! Such was, alas! the hard 
fate of many who were pioneers in the cause of 
civilization. Many a hearth was left desolate— 
many a parent’s heart wrung with anguish and the 
fell passion of insatiable revenge awakened in 
many a manly breast that knew not before a 
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harsh or bitter feeling. The sun arose in the 
morning, and sire and sons, and mother and 
daughter, obeyed the call and cheerfully returned 
to their daily labor. The enterprizing father and 
his stalwart sons went forth into the forest to 
complete the task of felling trees which for many 
long years had flourished untouched and unharmed, 
while the matron and her little ones remained 
at home to pursue their domestic engagements— 
each and all happy in their novel employments 
and growing rightly proud of the spot which they 
are henceforth to call their own. The sun goeth 
down and the laborer retireth from his toil, indulg- 
ing with his wonted gladness in the hope that his 
little ones will run forth to meet him, while the 
partner of his chequered life—the companion of 
his youth and manhood—waits to greet him with 


a cheering welcome that shall compensate him for 


his arduous fatigue. 

Alas! the spoiler hath visited his dwelling. The 
tomahawk and the scalping-knife have done their 
duty—* lover and friend is removed far from him 
and his acquaintance into darkness’’—the iron 
frame quivers beneath the sudden and accumulated 
wo and henceforth he who was all love and affec- 
tion and kindness becomes the avenger, thirsting 
for the blood of the murderers. 

Fortunately such enormities are now scarcely 
known. The pioneer may enter the heart of 
the wilderness—may build his log cabin in the 
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depths of the forest or roam over the boundless 
prairies without fear of the wily Indian’s unsleep- 
ing cruelty or the fell savage’s unsated thirst for 
blood. Many causes have contributed to this 
change—causes that will continue to perpetuate a 
result so favorable to the progress of this great na- 
tion and its free institutions. What a destiny 
awaitsus! With untrodden forests and boundless 
prairies from which the aborigines are gradually 
disappearing from before us—waiting until the 
growing population and their unrivalled enterprize 
yet beyond, and again still further bevond, 
shall force them to occupy territories and regions, 
until this great continent shall every where be 
pressed by the foot of the free, and every 
valley and mountain, and hill top and ocean shore, 


and prairie’s deep shall echo to the song of freedom 


and the aspirations of virtue. 

In the meantime look upon the picture of the 
past and reverently remember that compara- 
tively bloodless as shall have heen the extension of 
this nation, still our forefathers had their perils and 
their severe trials, and while we emulate their vir- 
tues—their hardihood, their fearlessness, their 
patience and their indomitable perseverance—let us 
cherish the sad remembrance of what they suffered, 
in such scenes as our artist has portrayed, that 
they might secure independence for themselves, 
their children and their posterity. 





SPRING. 





BY JAMES P. JETT. 





Tue Spring revives in beauty, stern Winter’s race is run, 

And flowers, like happy sisters, are laughing in the sun; 

Creation bursts its icy chain, the breeze floats softly by, 

The woods ‘are robed in richest green, in brightest hues the 
sky ; 

And sweetly o’er the sunlit scene, the birds their music pour, 

But the loved and lost who sleep in death the Spring may not 
restore, 


The sun comes forth in glory, and the stars look down in love ; 

There's richness in the earth beneath, and splendor all above ; 

The waters flow more soothingly, and the breezes have a tone 

Of whispering softness, gentle Spring, which makes them all 
thine own: 

But on thy opening beauties, whilst singing thus thy praise, 

The loved and lost who lonely sleep with us no more shall 
gaze. 


Along whatever path we tread, reviving beauties spring— 

The bee amid the blossoms, and the bird on flashing wing: 

The clustering vines, in deepening robes, embrace the shat- 
tered oak, 

And hide the wounds inflicted there by lightning’s blasting 
stroke ; 








rain— 
Are ne’er deceiving requiems o’er stormy Winter’s bier— 


And bursting from their Wintry grave, all things new 
life resume ; 

But come no more the loved and lost who slumber in the 
tomb. 


The thunder as it rolls away in rumblings long and loud, 

And then the radiant bow hung out upon the showery cloud ; 

The sunshine and the shade which chase each other o’er the 
plain— 

And the swallow as it bathes its wing high up in the gentle 


Spring cometh—but the loved and lost—alas! they are not 
here. 


We welcome thee, resplendent Spring! as Winter’s gloom de- 
parts ; 

We hail thee for thy sunny smile upon our frozen hearts, 

And for emotions kind and sweet, which thou alone canst stir 

We hail the bright and rosy Queen of the reviving year! 

And another fresh and dewy wreath from thy radiant brow 
we'll tear, 

In memory of the loved and lost upon our hearts to wear. 
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A SISTER'S GRAVE. 


MUSIC BY MISS ELIZABETH ANNE WHITE. POETRY BY “ AURELIUS.” 
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With never fading verdure grow ; 
Place rose and lily there to bloom, 
That shé in Heav’n our love may know. 








Let evergreens above her tomb 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Do not chide us, gentle reader, neither be angry with us over- 
much, because we last month omitted to tell you about 
books and things thereunto appertaining. Possibly our si- 
lence was more oppressive to ourselves than to you, and cer- 
tainly it leaves us more to say at this “ nt sitting,” 
which will or will not be a hardship, acceceding as the spirit 
of gossiping may influence us. Truly our library table ‘ groans 
being burthened,’ and we would fain ease it of its load, for 
between ourselves, there are some books thereupon which 
our heart yearns to speak of. And you want to hear about 
them? ell then you are just in the humor we wished you 
to be, so let us enjoy ourselves. 

A recent volume of Wiley and Putnam’s “Library,” is 
Hoops Poems, collected by his widow, and ushered into the 
world with this touching announcement: “ This collection 
of Mr. Hood’s poems, is made in fulfillment of his own de- 
sire. It was among his last instructions to those who were 
dearest to him.” ’s heart is sad to think of the ‘ dearest to 
him ’—the once hopeful and happy widow and happier wife, 
but now mournful and stricken widow—gathering up the 
scattered gems, in toiling for which the one dearest to her 
had spent his strength, and exhausted the powers of life, 
and erecting them into a monument of his genius and of her 
affection. And yet, even in the mournful employ, the widow 
might find a proud consolation in the assurance that the vol- 
ume would be an enduring record of the better nature of him 
whose noblest feelings were to a great extent concealed from 
the world. It has been well said of this collection of Hood's 
poems, that “no wish to blot one line in these his best and 
worthiest efforts, troubled his repose. Pity for the erring, 
mercy for the weak, scorn of hypocrisy and bigotry—the 
preservation through a rough life, of every humanizing and 
tender thought to which his youth gave birth, were the sus- 
taining impulses to this desire, as they are the spirit of these 

ms,”” 

The American publishers have sacredly observed the poet's 
last wish, and have sent forth the collection unaltered and 
unabridged. 

Let us take up another of Wiley and Putnam’s publica- 
tions: Scenes anp THoveuTts in Evrope—a pleasant 
book, and withal instructive. You are tired of Transat- 
lantic tours. Well, we do not wonder, for their name is 
x ion.” But this volume will repay a perusal notwith- 
standing, for herein it differs from the multitude that have 
preceded it, that there are Ats in its pages. The author, a 
southern gentleman, G. H. Calvert, Esq., of Baltimore, has 
looked on things and places not merely with hasty and 
superficial glances, but has staid to contemplate and observe, 
and has taken time to mature his views before he has given 
them tothe world. The book reads, as you will find, as 
though the author had not intended to “ make a book,” but 
to communicate to a friend just those portions of his tour, 
which present to him a phase different from that in which 
they are generally viewed. But lay aside that, and take 
up those two volumes of Harpers’ “ new miscellany.” The 
title is “Jourwat or Researcues into THe Naturat 
HisTorv anDGroLoey of the countries visited during a vcy- 
age of H. M.S. Beagle, round the world under the command 
of Captain Fitz Roy, R. N.” The voyage of the Beagle, was 





undertaken’‘by the British government, solely for scientific pur~ 
poses, and Mr. Darwin accompanied it at the special request 
of the commander, and with the sanction of the lords 
of the admiralty. The narrative of the voyage is very 
interesting, bat the principal value of the two volumes 
is in the great addition they make to the facts already known 
in natural history, geology having special prominence, 
and these facts and observations thereupon, are given in so 
pleasant a style, that if you have any love for natural history 
you will he delighted with the book. You wanted just such 
a book. Well then let us tell you that it may be procured, 
neatly bound, for fifty cents a volume And by the way, 
while you are purchasing, let us recommend to you other vol- 
umes of the same series, The NaRRATIVE or CRIMINAL 
TRIALS, is a book that has a stronger clam upon the general 
reader that its title would lead one to suppose. It is a trans- 
lation from the German of Anselen Ritter Von Feurbach, 
celebrated ag a legislator, a writer and a judge, the chief for- 
mer of the criminal code of Bavaria, oot for many years pre- 
sident of its highest criminal court. A careful perusal of this 
volume will teach the reader to look beyond the surface of 
the various matters coming under his observation. 

Of a different character is another volume on our table, 
entitled Sonace ror Bereaved Parents. It is published 

Robert Carter, and is from the pen of Dr. Thomas Smith. 

o one suffering under that suffering, the anticipation of 
which led one of the best of men to exclaim ‘‘If I am be- 
rieved of my children I am bereaved,” can read this delight- 
f.. volume without feeling that the wounds of a bleedin 
aeart may be staunched by the consoling truths of the gospel. 
The same publisher has also just issued a volume, from the 
pen of the Rev. Henry Dunnan, D. D., entitled Sacrep Puit- 
OSOPHY OF THE Seasons. It is one of a series devoted to 
the seasons of the year, each to be published, we presume, 
as those seasons revolve. The present volume refers to 
Srping, and is a really delightful treatise on that delightful 
season. The writer displays a familiar acquaintance with 
the natural history of the season, and crowds his pages with 
information ; but the value of the work, to a rightly dis- 
posed mind is that from each peculiar phase of the season is 
drawn an argument to demonstrate the existence, and attri- 
butes of . In the present volume this argument is drawn 
from the various operations of a benevolent Deity so remark- 
ably seen in the Spring-time, as reproduction, diffusion of 
light and heat, the deposition and distribution of moisture 
&c. &c. &c, The suggestions and reflections are also of a 
high order, and add greatly to the interest of the volume. 

Tue oLtp ConrinenTAL, by Paulding, published by Paine, 
and Burgess, though a new publication is not, as the author 
informs us, a new work. It was written many years ago, 
and doubtless has been carefully revised before publication. 
The name of the author will secure for it a wide circulation. 
The object or design of the story, appears to be a representa- 
tion of the spirit and sufferings and sacrifices of a class of 
persons whose names rarely appear among the legendary sto- 
ries of the past, but who nevertheless bore the brunt of wars 
termoils and dangers, and on that the author hus been emi- 
nently successful. His characters are well selected, and judi- 
ciously pencilled out. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue following are accepted: 


They Warned Him to shun Her—Parting Words—Varieties of New 


York—-The Forest Maiden—Wilfulness and Weakness—Spring—Night and Morning—The Lay of 


the Lady Alice. 
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